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: SHOWING THE ZIGZAG BLACK LINE. 

: A WHITE LINE IS BENT BACK ON ITSELF AND GIVEN A DECORATION OF BLACK. 
: A DESIGN DRAWN FROM AN ANCIENT HOPI JAR. 

: HERE THREE LINES HAVE BEEN USED TOGETHER. 


A CLEAR AND CLEVER USE OF ONE LINE. 


f th JAR WHICH DEPENDS FOR ITS PATTERN UPON ONE WHITE LINE. 
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THE ONE-LINE TECHNIQUE 


By Eprrua L. Wartson 


“SIGN as exemplified in southwestern 

pottery sharply breaks into two divi- 

sions, prehistoric and historic. ‘This 
might seem bromidic, except that there are 
practically no connections between the two 
periods. It is claimed that the art of pot- 
tery-making (of which art one of the most 
important factors is the decoration) was al- 
ready in its decline at the time of the Con- 
quest. Certainly after that time pottery- 
making as an art rapidly ceased to exist. 
Then with a renewed interest in things In- 
dian, a renaissance (let us hope) has sprung 
up, but the designs of the modern period have 
little resemblance to those of early times. 
Few characteristics have been carried for- 
ward from the past, except in cases where 
deliberate copies and adaptations of the an- 
cient designs have been made. 

Even in these copies, it will be noticed 
that the old intricate geometrical patterns 
have been ignored. They take a long time 
to make, and a great deal of patience to 
copy; they call for unusual skill and deft- 
ness. It is my own belief that there does 


not exist a Pueblo potter today who has it 
in her to develop such designs as once the 
artists of the southwest developed. It takes 
genius to conceive and execute those elab- 
orate geometrical decorations of a past cul- 
ture. It takes infinite time, and the work 
must be done solely for the joy of creating 
something beautiful. No thought of com- 
mercialism may intrude, or something more 
precious will be lacking. And what modern 
potter can comply with all this? 

The golden age of southwestern art was 
certainly that time before the Conquest when 
the most beautiful pottery was made—pot- 
tery which still stands head-and-shoulders 
above all other American Indian ware for 
the beauty and complexity of its decoration. 
Then, apparently, was a time of compara- 
tive peace and plenty; the women had more 
time to spend on their work, and more 
thought to put into it, than they seem to 
have had before or since. Apparently there 
was little commercial market, so that ware 
could not be “batted out” for sale. Highly- 
trained women, with all requisite materials 
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at hand, simply set out to make the most 
beautiful pottery they possibly could. Every 
condition was right for them to achieve this 
end, and today those with an appreciation of 
southwestern art know that they did achieve 
it magnificently. 

In the joy of creating such beauty, new 
ideas were eagerly sought and experimented 
with. The evolution of one such idea is to 
be considered in this article. 

It will be noticed that the geometric de- 
signs of this golden age are composed of 
lines—lines as such, not outlines, not “pic- 
tures” of anything, but lines used for their 
own sake of beauty. There are graceful, 
complicated arrangements of lines, which 
are blended together in masterful fashion to 
form a charmingly simple effect in the whole. 
Where masses of black and white and the 
black-and-white stripes which stand for gray 
are used, they are secondary to the lines used 
to bring them out more clearly, or to add 
balance. The masses and stripes are parts of 
the design, certainly, but obviously of much 
less importance than the lines. 

Whether these lines so used evolved as 
the result of extreme conventionalizing of 
figures, I am doubtful. (There are argu- 
ments—and arguers—for and against this 
theory.) If so, the lines become at last so 
entirely detached from the figures which 
they were supposed to symbolize as to be 
meaningless. They were not symbolic, not 
conventional, not pictures—only beautiful! 
And it was in their capacity of simple beauty 
that they were used by the most skilled ar- 
tists of that golden age. 

This use of line for its own sake is proved 
by a certain subtle characteristic which runs 
through that geometrical art in sequences. 
We may trace its development from the sim- 
plest of forms to the most elaborate. It is 
the use of one line to form an entire design. 
The line may be endless or not, according to 
the idea of the artist, but it is continuous 
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in conception, and it forms the whole pat- 
tern, with the exception, of course, of later- 
added parts which are, in the simpler de- 
signs at least, subordinate. This one-line 
technique has been worked out and perfected 
to an extraordinary degree. It is almost 
unbelievable, sometimes, to see what these 
primitive artists have done with one line: 
curving it here, folding it there, bringing it 
back to repeat itself, tucking it away in a 
neat spiral, and dozens of other effective 
treatments. Often, these continuous lines 
are so completely hidden in the design of 
their own making as to be lost to the casuai 
observer. But these are the highest-devel- 
oped of all one-line designs. Let us first 
consider the simpler forms. 

Among the ancient Hopi designs collected 
by the late Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, two may 
be chosen as examples. ‘The first is a zig- 
zag black line. Where it is bent, the lower 
corner has a fret appended, and three short 
lines are added to the band to balance this 
fret, which also has three lines. 

Here we meet one of the two complications 
which are continually discovered in the one- 
line technique: the addition of balancing 
lines. The continuous line is not affected by 
them, only embellished; but they tend to 
throw one off the scent, so to speak, and to 
deceive the eye into following a wrong di- 
rection. ‘That there may be an esoteric idea 
underlying this is an interesting speculation, 
but one we cannot follow here. 

The second figure is a white line bent back 
on itself, outlined and given a dash of dec- 
oration with black. This peculiar use of 
white lines, known as “negatives”, to carry 
the continuity is a prehistoric characteristic. 
We will find it elsewhere in the examples 
shown. 

This figure also illustrates the second of 
the two complications mentioned above: the 
broken line at the center of a spiral figure, 
or its squared equivalent, the fret. This, 














Top: Fic. 7: A BROKEN LINE ARRANGEMENT. 
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too, may have a ceremonial reason. It is 
highly characteristic of southwestern In- 
dian thought that a deliberately planned con- 
tinuous line should be as deliberately broken 
in certain places. Both of-these old compli- 
cations of the single line seem to have the 
one basic idea of misleading the eye and the 
mind, although the intention certainly is 
that the line shall continue. It is usually only 
at the center of spirals or frets that these 
breaks occur, almost as if the lines were 
wrapped around to hold them together. 

Dr. Fewkes, in the Seventeenth Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, has this 
to say of the broken line: 

“If any of the interlocking spirals on 
bowls or vases are traced, it is found that 
they do not join at the center of the figure. 
The same is true when these spirals become 
frets. There is always a break in the net- 
work which they form. This break is com- 
parable with the hiatus on encircling bands 
and probably admits of the same interpreta- 
tion. In a simple form this motive appears 
as two crescents or two key patterns with 
the ends overlapping. . . . If the points be 
extended into an elaborate key pattern or 
curved into extended spirals, a complicated 
figure is produced in which the separation is 
less conspicuous although always present. 

“The same points may be modified into 

terraced figures, the separation then appear- 
ing as a zigzag line drawn across the figure, 
or they may have interlocking dentate or ser- 
rate prolongations imparting a variety of 
forms to the interval between them. 
In other words, the broken line appears to be 
a characteristic not only of simple encircling 
bands, but also of all geometric figures in 
which highly complicated designs extend 
about the periphery of a utensil.” 

I am not certain about the design shown 
in Figure 3. It is drawn from an engraving 
of an ancient Hopi jar, and from what I 
can see of the lines, is a true one-line design 
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covering almost the entire piece with its 
meanders. Here the line itself is decorated, 
and small projecting points lend balance 
and interest. 

Three lines have been used together in 
Figure 4. If we take half the design, as 
shown below the figure, this is apparent. 
One line is black, one white, and one the 
black-and-white which gives the impression 
of gray. The black and gray lines are furn- 
ished with those misleading appendages, 
while the white line is not. The white is 
in reality the background of the design, and 
not a negative component of it, and there- 
fore, while it is the only uncomplicated line, 
it is not really a line at all! And yet the 
effect is of a white continuous line balanced 
by black and gray masses. This is a rather 
complicated example, and one might branch 
off from here and point out other false-line 
designs. 

Figure 5 is a clear and clever use of one 
line, folded back on itself so ingeniously as 
to form a pattern five lines deep. It comes 
from a bowl found in southern Utah. Be- 
cause of its simplicity, this is an unusually 
fine example of the one-line technique. Here 
we find again the misleading additions, which 
fool the eye into fancying that more than 
one line has been used. 

The predecessors of the Zuni knew this 
art, too. A jar is shown in Figure 6 which 
depends for almost its entire pattern on the 
wanderings of one white line. The eye here 
follows back along that lower zigzag in- 
stead of tracing the continuity of the design. 
This, too, is an example of the broken line, 
in the black part of the design. It is often 
hard to judge which is the basic pattern, 
as sometimes the positive (black), sometimes 
the negative (white) is most conspicuous— 
and our first impression of the design is not 
always the correct one. Only study will re- 
veal this. 

Figure 7 is an elaborate broken-line ar- 
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HERE THICKNESS IS ADDED TO THE LINE. 
FROM THE MIMBRES REGION OF NEW MEXICO. 
SHOWING THE SPIRAL LINE, FROM THE UPPER GILA RIVER. 


THE SPIRAL LINE WAS BENT INTO VARIOUS FORMS. 
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rangement of the one-line intention. It will 
be noticed that, for once, the spirals have 
been allowed to continue without that cus- 
tomary break, which instead occurs at the 
ends of each part of the entire motif. 

The late W. H. Holmes, dean of American 
archaeology, studied this design and decided 
from the evidence that “the identity of the 
curvilinear and the rectilinear forms of this 
ornament” warranted the joining of the lines 
in an ideal pattern drawn from the bowl. I 
have copied his drawings in this case. An 
interesting angle on this design is the fact 
that it is drawn in negative, thus making the 
pattern much more difficult to express. 
Surely only the most skilled of designers 
could have conceived of such an elaboration 
of the single line. 

The motifs, instead of continuing the one- 
line technique, interlock as shown at the 
ends. This is an elaboration of the broken 
fret, and the contrast between continuous 
spirals and broken frets is interesting. 

The patterns considered above have all 
been taken from the outsides of jars and 
bowls. Although it is easier to decorate the 
outer surfaces, for some reason the more 
elaborate work is to be found on the inner. 
Two short sequences have been collected 
from such bowls, each illustrating one phase 
of the development of one-line designs. 

Figure 8, from the Piedra district of 
southern Colorado, shows what was prob- 
ably the second step in the development of a 
bowl-filling line which goes across, instead 
of around, the surface to be decorated. The 
first step was a line straight across the sur- 
face. This was also the nucleus for cross- 
shaped patterns as may readily be understood. 
But in the present case the line was bent. 
Several parallels were added to it. Then the 
fan-shaped decorations were inserted, and 
the design was complete. 

A further development of this idea also 
comes from southwestern Colorado. Here 
the design bends across the bowl, but the 
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ends are also joined together. (Figure 9) 
From eastern Arizona (Figure 10) comes 
an elaboration of the bent line, made into 
a crude letter S shape so as almost to fiil the 
bowl. 

The next three figures are more fully 
worked out into really artistic designs. The 
one-line technique has become subtle, rather 
Yet these are all 
variations of the very same theme: one line 
bent in such a manner as to fill the bowl 
while it crosses it. The added thicknesses 
of Figure 12 make it no less a line, even 
while they disguise it as such. This figure 
is from Arizona, while Figures 11 and 13 

7 the Mimbres region of New 


than remaining obvious. 


trom 
Mexico. 


are 


Now comes another phase of the same 
technique: the design which goes around the 
bowl instead of crossing it. It began, per- 
haps, with the bands of parallel lines which 
are used near the rims of many bowls. (This 
may also have begun the spiral line shown 
in Figure 14, from the upper Gila river, New 
Mexico, which certainly should be included 
in the one-line technique.) It was bent into 
various forms, of which Figures 15 and 17, 
from the Piedra, and 16, from eastern Ari- 
zona, are interesting examples, and the re- 
sulting spaces were filled in to form a more 
or less elaborate decoration. Yet that fun- 
damental one-line idea is obviously the basis 
of each design. 

As a general rule, the swastika figure may 
be considered the antithesis of 
forms, yet in its development it goes through 
a one-line phase, as shown in Figure 18, 
from the Zuni region. 


one-line 


Here each arm be- 
comes a one-line motif, and the quadruple 
use of this motif apparently makes the swas- 
tika, instead of the four-line idea being the 
basis of the design. Certainly no one can 
deny that Figure 19 is a one-line figure, yet 
the whole strongly suggests a curvilinear 


swastika. 

bres bowl. 
The same spiral idea suggested the en- 

tirely different treatment of the eastern Ari- 


This design was used on a Mim- 





No. 19: ONE LINE FIGURE SUGGESTING A SWASTIKA. 
No. 21: FRom THE ZUNI COUNTRY. 


zona bowl shown in Figure 20. Ignoring the 
breaks in the spiral centers, which, as we 
have seen, are not to be considered as the 
ends of lines, this entire pattern is made 
from one continuous line. 
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No. 23: THE WHITE BORDER LINE PROVES TO BE CONTINUOUS: CROSSING OVER ITSELF IT FORMS THREE LOBES, 
AS SHOWN. 


The idea shown in Figures 15, 16, and 
17 will be recognized, although much more 
elaborately dressed, in Figure 21, from the 
Zuni country. Even the highly developed 
Mimbres pattern of Figure 22, when stripped 
to essentials, becomes only a combination of 
this same idea with the familiar spirals, of 
which the Mimbrenos were very fond. The 
one-line technique is almost hidden by the 
added decoration, yet it is there in its purity 
after all. 

The last figure, number 23, has been left 
to climax these designs, for as an example 
of all we have been discussing it is remark- 
able. The white border-line of the pattern 
proves to be continuous: crossing over it- 
self it forms three lobes, as shown. Then 
the black lines used to fill these lobes prove 
to be the outlines of the white border, car- 
ried around each other in the familiar spiral 
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(though pulled out of shape by the confines 
of the space), and the long, white leat-like 
motif which harmonizes so neatly with the 
wide white borders turns out to be only the 
old familiar break in the center of the spiral. 

There are countless other examples be- 
sides these of every stage of the one-line tech- 
nique. This use of a single line cannot pos- 
sibly be fortuitous. It occurs over and over 
again through all the range of prehistoric 
geometrical design. It is brought in even 
where the pattern will not allow of being 
drawn with one line, since often one may 
take up a line and follow it through elab- 
orate deviations across the bowl, and an 
apparently complicated motif or even an en- 
tire design may often be drawn with a few 
long, continuous, intentionally-directed lines. 


(Concluded on Page 247) 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF LINDOS 


LINDOS ON THE ISLE OF ROSES 


By KENNETH Scorr 


HE history of the ancient city of 

Lindos on the east coast of the island 

of Rhodes facing Cyprus and Egypt 
is closely associated with that of its patron 
goddess Athena, who is said to have been 
born on the island. When she sprang from 
the brow of Zeus, the sun-god, Hyperion, 
bade the people of Lindos be the first to 
build an altar to her. In obedience to this 
command they went to their acropolis, and, 
since in their haste they had forgotten to 
bring fire with them, they laid out the sacred 
precinct with fireless sacrifices. Then Zeus, 
out of pleasure at the homage shown his 
daughter, “caused a yellow cloud to draw 
nigh to them and rained on them abundant 
gold, while the grey-eyed goddess herself 
bestowed upon them every art, so that they 


surpassed all mortal men by their deftness 
of hand, and along the road rose works of 
art like unto beings that lived and moved; 
and great was their fame.” Thus the poet 
Pindar described the sacrifices offered 
Athena and her favor shown the Lindians 
in his seventh Olympian ode, composed in 
honor of the Rhodian Diagoras, winner in 
the boxing-match in 464 B. C. A copy of 
the poem in letters of gold is said to have 
been preserved in the temple of Lindian 
Athena. 

The first shrine was built, as the story 
goes, by the daughters of Danaus, who in 
their flight from the sons of Egyptus landed 
at Lindos. These Danaids, called Rhode, 
Lindos, Ialysos, and Kameiros, gave their 
names to the four great ancient cities of the 
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island. Either his daughters or Danaus 
himself, whom Athena taught to build the 
first trireme, set up at Lindos the cult statue 
of the goddess, a rude wooden board as yet 
unpolished by the sculptor’s knife. 

On her way home from Troy the fair 
Helen put in at one of the two little harbors, 
which lie one at either side of the acropolis, 
to which she must have ascended on the 
north, where then, as today, is the only pos- 
sible approach. There she dedicated to the 
goddess, according to one account, a gob- 
let of electrum, and according to another 
a pair of bracelets. 





COLUMNS LIE IN RUINED GRANDEUR. 


Nor was Helen the only illustrious donor 
at the sanctuary, as we have learned from 
an inscription discovered some years ago, 
the temple chronicle, composed and set up 
under the high priest Teisylos during the 
first century before Christ. It gives an en- 
umeration in two columns of the fabulous 
and historic benefactors of the shrine. 
Among them are Cadmus, Minos, Heracles, 
Menelaus, Meriones, Teucer, Rhesus; then 
come such names as Phalaris, Deinomenes, 
King Artaphernes of Persia, Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy, and Pyrrhus. The gifts, 
too, are mentioned: Pharaoh Amasis of 
Egypt, for example, presented the goddess 
with two statues and a linen breastplate, 
decked with gold and cotton embroidery and 
inwoven with many figures. The temple 
itself was rebuilt towards the end of the 
seventh century before our era by the tyrant 
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Cleobulus, one of the seven sages of Greece. 
His remains were laid to rest, it is said, in 
the great tomb still to be seen far out on 
the tip of a headland to the north of Lindos. 

For a time the city was indeed favored 
with great prosperity. It began early in the 
sixth century B. C. to coin staters bearing as 
the badge of the city a lion’s head with open 
jaws. Shipping flourished, and from the 
shores of Lindos citizens went forth to 
found colonies abroad. Later, after the 
city of Rhodes eclipsed it in commercial ac- 
tivity, Lindos still remained important, 
thanks to the worship of Pallas Athene on 
its acropolis. The slopes of the citadel were 
clothed with olive trees, the gift of the priest 
Aglochartus, as we learn from the verses 
in the rock on the ascent of the acropolis fac- 
ing west above the modern town: 

“Wide is the glory of ancient Lindos; 
high 

On its citadel’s heavenly slopes it 
received Atritone. 

Greater on carth waxed the lovely re- 
nown of the city 

When filled with the shining gifts of 
the virgin goddess. 

To those who gaze on the fruit-bear- 
ing rocks, once barren, 

The spot cries out ’tis the flourishing 
home of Athene. 

Her priest Aglochartus made her this 
sweet oblation, 

Giving it gladly out of his own pos- 
sessions. 

He was more skilled than Icarus was, 
or Celeus, 

In spreading through all the land the 
holy olive.” 

On the citadel have been found great num- 
bers of monuments which once decorated 
the site, exedre and bases of marble and 
bronze statues which have now disappeared. 
‘The names of nearly seventy-five different 
sculptors are inscribed on the bases. Most 
of the artists are otherwise unknown, but 
some are found in literature, as Aleuas, Sy- 
menus, Aristonidas, and Lysippus. From 
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Courtesy Associated Screen News, Ltd. Montreal 


THE StToA, BYZANTINE CHURCH AND RESIDENCE OF THE COMMANDANT UNDER THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 





Courtesy Associated Screen News, Ltd. Montreal. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BYZANTINE CHURCH AND PROPYLAEA. 











Courtesy Associated Screen News, Ltd. Montreal. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE PROPYLAEA AND BYZANTINE CHURCH. 


Lindos came Chares, the sculptor of the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, who devoted twelve years 
to this work and then committed suicide be- 
cause of an error in the estimates. The 
statue was finally completed by another Lin- 
dian named Laches, and on the pedestal were 
inscribed the words: “The Lindian Laches 
made the Colossus of Rhodes eighty cubits 
high.” 

The city has endured the vicissitudes 
common to that section of the Greek world. 
In the course of centuries it has passed in 
turn through the hands of Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Frank and Turk, until the last revolu- 
tion of Fortune’s wheel brought Lindos in 
1912 along with the rest of the island under 
the tricolore of Italy. 

Lindos, unlike many other cities of the 
Mediterranean, has remained completely un- 
spoiled by modern civilization. An explan- 
ation is not far to seek, for in a handbook 
of twenty years ago the hardy traveller is 
advised that Lindos may best be visited 
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by sailboat “if the wind is favorable’ or in 
nine to eleven hours by land with mule and 
guide. Recently, however, a splendid auto- 
mobile highway has been built from Rhodes 
to Lindos, a stretch of nearly forty miles 
through a barren, gray, hilly country sprin- 
kled with drab olive trees and here and there 
little oases of orange groves. Occasionaily 
one sees the smoke belched skyward from 
the fires of charcoal burners and wonders 
where they can possibly find their wood. 
The ashen hue of rock and soil and brush is 
relieved at times by carpets of poppies, 
daisies, and anemones. Often, too, the road 
approaches the coast, revealing charming 
vistas of blue water. 

Just before the town is reached the road 
traverses a diminutive mountain pass. Be- 
low there come into view the promontory 
with the round tomb of Cleobulus, the 
larger harbor with two islets partly closing 
its entrance, the gleaming white modern 
town of Lindos in a hollow, and its acropolis 
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STEPS OF THE PROPYLAEA. 


towering between the town and the sea. ‘he 
acropolis with its great crenelated battle- 
ments from the time of the Knights of St. 
John is a replica of the Athenian acropolis 
in a mediaeval framework. ‘This citadel 
of Lindos has, besides, an incomparably 
finer setting than its more historic counter- 
part at Athens. 

A few minutes suffice for the descent by 
car to the town, which is inhabited almost 
exclusively by Greeks. It is very clean, and 
most of the courtyards of the houses (some 
of which are centuries old) have attractive 
pavements of small stones laid in patterns 
of black and white. The same pavement is 
frequently used for the flooring of the rooms 
themselves and in the kitchens, which some- 
times are separated from the houses. 

The main room of each better dwelling 
contains, in addition to the raised shelf of 
wood upon which the family sleeps, a col- 
lection of the faience pottery which bears 
the name “‘Lindian’”’. The pieces which form 
the collections date from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries. They are 
extremely valuable, and many specimens with 
their oriental flower patterns and animal 
and ship designs are to be seen not only in 
the \luseum of Rhodes and at Lindos, but 
also in European museums, as the Louvre, 
the Sevres Museum, the Musée de Rouen, 
the Chateau National of Azay-le-Rideau in 
France, the Musée du Cinquantenaire of 
Brussels, the South Kensington Museum in 


London, and the Oesterreichisches Museum 
fir Kunst und Industrie. The attractive- 
ness of the displays of ceramic heirlooms in 
the Lindian homes is somewhat impaired by 
the mirror (usually covered with a cloth) 
and pictures and photographs which are ar- 
ranged below. 

The visitor who desires to visit such a 
home is sure of a welcome in true Easter 
style, for a tray with glasses of water, 
spoons, and a jar of delectable quince jelly 
soon makes its appearance. Etiquette re- 
quires that one take a single spoonful of 
jelly and no more, and then place the spoon 
in the glass of water; sometimes Turkish 
coffee, liqueur, or both, accompany the jelly. 

A climb through the narrow streets and 
then a sharp ascent by a zig-zag path leads 
to the approach to the acropolis on the north, 
a small level spot from which a steep flight 
of steps rises to the gate of the citadel. To 
the left, just before one begins to mount the 
stairs, is an ancient relief, over fifteen feet 
high and equally long, which represents the 
after end of a ship. It was hewn from the 
cliff about 200 B. C., and on the deck of the 
ship once stood a bronze statue of Hagesan- 
drus, the son of Micion, and, as the inscrip- 
tion on the ship’s side informs us, the artist 
was Pythocritus of Rhodes. 

To the left, near the top of the staircase, 
is the residence of the Commandant of the 
Knights, D’Aubusson, with a_ graceful 





RESIDENCE OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE KNIGHTS 
AT LINDOs. 
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Courtesy Associated Screen News Ltd. Montreal. 


AN ANCIENT RELIEF REPRESENTING A SHIP, HEWN IN THE CLIFF ABOUT 200 B.c. 


Gothic window and a coat of arms set into 
the wall. Within the building are a few 
insignificant fragments of sculpture and 
pottery. Adjoining the residence of the 
Commander is a tiny Byzantine church, now 
partly in ruins. 

The Christian religion has its place in the 
history of Lindos as well as the pagan cult 
of Athena. St. Paul on his way from Mile- 
tus to Tyre as he was going to Jerusalem is 
said to have landed at the foot of the acro- 
polis in the tiny bay, now called in his honor 
the Harbor of St. Paul. In time the Chris- 
tian faith drove out the worship of the pagan 
goddess, which ceased when her cult image 
was carried off by the emperor Theodosius. 

Constantinus of Rhodes, son of Lindos 
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and faithful servant of the emperor Leo, 
dedicated a crucifix in his native city, and 
the dedication is recorded in these lines from 
the Palatine Anthology: 


“Inferior to thy greatness are all 
works, 

Oh more than glorious Mistress of 
the world; 

For far beyond all things corruptible 

Thy honor is, oh Virgin! But the 
work 

Which Constantinus brought ts 
worthy, only 

If thy Son's sceptre it well represents, 

And the thrice-blessed passion of His 
flesh!” 
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Today the tiny village boasts a church 
built about 1400 which contains interesting 
frescoes. 

On the acropolis is a maze of ruins among 
which several buildings are readily dis- 
cerned: the propylaea, with a great staircase 
like that at Athens and with the high found- 
ation of the northwest wing well preserved, 
divide with their staircasealater stoa ; the rear 
wall of the stoa with its Doric frieze is still 
standing, and two columns with a fragment 
of Doric frieze lie in ruined grandeur. Then, 
at the highest point of the plateau, are the 
foundations of the temple of Athena, a celia 
with a raised base for the cult statue, a vesti- 
bule, and a large section of a side wall which 
is still standing. Below the acropolis are 
the rock-cut seats of the ancient theatre, with 
the small harbor of St. Paul not far away. 

Directly across from the acropolis and 
above the modern village are the remains of 
a tomb dating from the second century be- 
fore Christ and called the “Campana”. It 
was hewn from the rock cliff and consisted 
of two stories, of which the lower is partly 
preserved with its Doric half-columns and 
frieze. Before it is a row of altars decor- 
ated with garlands and bucrania, and within 
The re- 
maining relic of antiquity is the ruined Bu- 
copia temple to the northeast of the town, 
and in the surrounding rock walls inscrip- 


the cliff are two burial chambers. 


tions record the sacrifices made at the tem- 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE CITADEL. 


ple on festal days by associations and indi- 
viduals. 

In common with many another town of 
ancient Hellas Lindos is rich in records of 
the past, from the geometric finds in the 
Bucopia temple and the legend of Helen's 
visit down to the battlemented castle of the 
Knights of St. John. In its glorious setting 
it has so far been spared from the prosaic 
touch of modern civilization and basks un- 
spoiled by the seaside, a delighttul mosaic 
of the past. 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS, IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM, GENERALLY ACCEPTED tic 

AS BEING AN AUTHENTIC LEONARDO DA VINCI PAINTING. 














UNNOTICED INSCRIPTIONS ON FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


By Jenu D. Paulson 


mous paintings, some of them paintings 

over which experts have argued for 
years, bear hitherto unnoticed inscriptions 
which may serve to clear up questions of 
authorship and at the same time may greatly 
affect their value. I have been fortunate 
enough to discover a number of these in- 
scriptions, some of which are truly startling 
in their importance. 

An inscription in itself proves nothing, of 
course, but when the authorship of a canvas 
is doubtful, the painting being ascribed to a 
number of different artists by various ex- 
perts, then a legible and genuine monogram 
or inscription may be the strongest kind of 
evidence. In fact, perhaps some of the in- 
scriptions to be pointed out in this and suc- 
ceeding articles may supply decisive evidence 
as to the authorship of certain worid-famous 
old masters. 

Of course, these inscriptions would nat- 
urally be faint, in unsuspected places, or con- 
cealed, sometimes deliberately and sometimes 
by accumulated film on the surface of the 
painting; otherwise they would have been 
remarked long ago. Even so, in some in- 
stances they are clear enough to cause me 
amazement when I think of the thousands 
of eyes that have overlooked them, espe- 
cially the eyes of experts. 

Having studied especially the possible 
paintings of Leonardo da Vinci, practically 
all of which, with the exception of the Last 
Supper and the Mona Lisa of the Louvre, 
can be questioned, I am convinced that many 
of them bear illuminating inscriptions. At 
the present time, Leonardo’s great reputa- 
tion as an artist stands principally upon these 


ec a to say, many of the most fa- 


two works, upon a number of lesser paint- 
ings doubtful and disputed as to authenticity, 
and upon contemporary praise of his work. 

Evidence of Leonardo’s having produced 
many other paintings of great excellence, 
compositions and portraits, exists in various 
writings. Despite the fact that during the 
past four centuries his works have always 
been highly esteemed, the rest of them never- 
theless have disappeared. We hope that 
many of them have merely been lost rather 
than destroyed, so that there may be hope 
of recovering some of them. 

There is in the Louvre Museum at Paris 
the painting called the Virgin of the Rocks, 
which is generally accepted as being an au- 
thentic Leonardo da Vinci painting. Inscrip- 
tions on this, apparently overlooked for cen- 
turies, identify it as one made by the da 
Predis brothers, Ambrogio and Evangelista, 
from the cartoon of Leonardo, probably re- 
touched and finished mostly by the great 
master himself. 

The inscription on the Virgin of the Rocks 
is to be found upon the surface of the block 
of stone forming a sort of bridge in the 
upper right background. It was evidently 
made by several different hands, and reads: 
AMBP—EVEL—FSC-DAV—1487, with 
some slight overlapping and differences of 
level. There was also substantially the same 
inscription, omitting the date, in the lower 
right hand corner of the painting, which, 
however, was painted over or partially erased 
at some time in the past, with the obvious 
purpose of removing the monograms of the 
then unknown painters so that the Virgin of 
the Rocks might pass as exclusively by 
Leonardo. 
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According to a contract, signed April 25, 
1483, between the Confraternita della Con- 
cezione at Milan on the one side and Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and the da Predis brothers, 
Ambrogio and Evangelista, on the other, the 
artists were to paint several panels to dec- 
orate an elaborate ancona and to gild and 
tint the framework. The Confraternity 
wished to beautify its chapel in the church of 
San Francesco with this splendid work. 
Copies of the contract, important also be- 
cause it is the earliest evidence we now have 
of Leonardo’s removal from Florence to 
Milan, are still preserved. (See the article 
by Dr. Biscara in Archivio Storico Lom- 
bardo, 1910.) 

A second document also is known, which 
shows that upon completion of the painting 
a difference of opinion as to value arose be- 
tween the Confraternity and the artists. This 
document is an appeal by Leonardo and Am- 
brogio da Predis (omitting the name of 
Evangelista) to the Duke of Milan to direct 
the Confraternity to make payment adequate 
to the value of the work; and it indicates 
that Leonardo had another and more satis- 
factory bid for the painting from some third 
party. The result of the appeal is unknown, 
but its suggestion of a third party desiring 
the painting may possibly explain why two 
examples of the Virgin of the Rocks exist, 
one in the Louvre and one in the National 
Gallery at London. 

There has been considerable speculation 
about the date of completion of the work. 
The contract, very exacting in its specifica- 
tions and schedule, calls for completion by 
the eighth of December, 1483, although it 
has long been known that the painting was 
not finished until much later. Our inscrip- 
tion settles the date of the Louvre painting 
quite satisfactorily. 

The contract mentioned above is signed 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Ambrogio da Predis 
and Evangelista da Predis, who are clearly 
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the individuals signified in the inscription. 
AMBP is Ambrogio da Predis; EVEL is 
Evangelista da Predis (although we frankly 
state that the lettering of this monogram 
puzzles us); the FSC beneath the DAV we 
take to stand for FACTO SECUNDUM 
CARTONAM, or made from the drawing 
of Da Vinci. The date, 1487, is as we have 
already hinted, something Leonardo experts 
will welcome. 

Neccessarily these inscriptions are rather 
faint, and were it not for the repetition of 
the lettering in slightly different style in the 
lower right hand corner, we might feel un- 
certain of the deciphering, especially of 
Evangelista’s signature. Faint indications 
of lettering occur in other parts of this paint- 
ing, the most clearly marked and significant 
being ACAV on the shelving surface of the 
rock immediately below the infant Jesus. 
This is the earliest confirmation (1487) of 
the debated existence of an Academia Vinci, 
or School of Leonardo at Milan. Also it 
would seem that the da Predis brothers must 
have been members of the Academy. 

These inscriptions confirm the well-estab- 
lished belief that this Virgin of the Rocks 
of the Louvre is an original, although pos- 
ibly one of two originals, made by the da 
Predis Brothers and Leonardo. 

The second inscription we may consider 
is an ingenious and significant monogram on 
a much-argued painting: the Annunciation 
of the Uffizi Gallery, said to be by Leonardo. 
Looking over the list of ascriptions of this 
painting, we find that eighteen different au- 
thorities ascribe it to nine different sources; 
with no one, so far as we can ascertain, ob- 
serving the clever monogram of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. 

Ghirlandajo’s name was Domenico di 
Tomasso Curradi di Dosso Bigordi, rather 
a long mouthful to express in a single mono- 
gram, but the symbol on the perpendicular 
surface of the low wall at the left edge of 


























IN THE,UPPER RIGHT CORNER ON A BLOCK OF STONE IS THE INSCRIPTION A MBP-EVEL- 
FSC-DA V-1487, EVIDENTLY MADE BY SEVERAL DIFFERENT HANDS. 
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the painting nicely does it, as the tracing will 
show. DTCDB contracted into one sign! 
To be quite frank, at the time of finding the 
monogram, I did not know that it fitted Ghir- 
landajo’s name, so I am sure my imagination 
had nothing to do with the discovery. 

The painting originates from the monas- 
tery of Monte Oliveto, near Florence, and 
was claimed by the monastery to be a work 
of Ghirlandajo. However, a certain expert 
upon viewing it decided it must be the work 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and since that time 
the claims of the monks, probably based on 
direct tradition, have been forgotten, so that 
the painting is here ascribed to Verrocchio, 
there to Leonardo, and elsewhere to some- 
one else. 

Each expert who assigns this Annuncia- 
tion to another painter than Domenico has 
some awkward explaining to do, drawing 
inferences of associations and influences 
which are largely imaginative. Moreover, 
as evidences that the monogram is correct, 
let us point out some of the unmistakable 
relationships of this painting to others ac- 
cepted as being by Ghirlandajo. 

There is a drawing in the Uffizi, ascribed 
to Domenico Ghirlandajo, which may be the 








parent of this Annunciation, as it probably 
is also of the much later mosaic by David 
Ghirlandajo in Santa Maria Annunziata, 
Florence. This drawing defines some of the 
more obscure parts of the angel in the paint- 
ing. Mr. Berenson has already remarked 
the close relationship of the two, although 
ascribing the painting to Verrocchio with 
the assistance of Lorenzo di Credi. 

As to details, the head of Mary in the 
painting is almost identical with that of the 
angel farthest to the right in the panel of 
the Madonna with Saints in the Uffizi (No. 
881), a painting which also, we believe, car- 
ries a very similar monogram on the rise of 
the first step at the left edge. The Madonna’s 
drapery in this painting is almost a duplica- 
tion of that of the Virgin in the Annuncia- 
tion. Probably the two were painted about 
the same time, or within a very few years 
of each other—circa 1483. 

The head of the announcing angel in the 
Annunciation bears a most marked resem- 
blance to that of the supposed Lodovica 
Tornabuoni, the most central figure in the 
panel Birth of the Virgin, in the choir of 
Santa Maria Novella. There is also for 
comparison the same subject by Mainardi 





THE Annunciation, IN THE UFFIzI GALLERY, SAID TO BE BY LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
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THIS TRACING OF THE Annunciation CLEARLY SHOWS ON THE WALL AT THE LEFT THE LETTERS DTCDB, THE 
CLEVER MONOGRAM OF DOMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. 


(Bastiano di Bartolo), which is so obviously 
a development of the same theme as to make 
its explanation difficult if our Annunciation 
be not ascribed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
who was his teacher and brother-in-law. It 
has even been claimed that the Mainardi 
Annunciation was made from a cartoon by 
Ghirlandajo. 

This monogram, then, we feel definitely 
identifies the painter of the famous Uffizi 


Annunciation as being Domenico di Tomasso 
Curradi di Dosso Bigordi, or to use his fa- 
miliar nickname, Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

In a following article, I should like to di- 
rect attention to a signed Leonardo da Vinci 
which has been entirely overlooked, ascribed 
to several far less important painters, and 
which I am convinced is not only by Leon- 
ardo’s own hand, but moreover is one of 
the finest Madonnas in existence. 





THE ONE-LINE TECHNIQUE 
(Concluded from Page 234) 


The most absolute proof that this is a real 
technique is shown, however, in the use of 
white lines in such designs. The extra ef- 
fort demanded in filling around white lines 
rather than easily drawing in black ones 
would have kept this technique ever from 
coming into being at all if it were not abso- 
lutely intentional. It might be easy to form 


a complex design by more or less aimlessly 
drawing lines in black. However, such a 
pattern in the negative could only be the re- 
sult of planning. It would be impossible to 
produce a continuous-line design in negative 
by any other means than directed drawing, 
for one aimless stroke of the brush would 
spoil the entire motif. 
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THE MAP OF TLAXCALA 


By EvizaBEtTH Bishop JOHNSON 


UR principal information regarding 
O the Map of Tlaxcala (Pinturas Jero- 

glificos de México, por Alfredo Cha- 
vero) is contained in a note found among 
the memoranda of D. Fernando Ramirez, 
which states : 

“Plan of Tlaxcala. A very important 
hieroglyphic painting which belonged to P. 
Pichardo. It represents the city in the time 
of the Indians. This leads us to hope that 
sometime one of ancient Mexico may be 
found. Various groups of hieroglyphs sur- 
round the plan.” 

The map is painted on a well-tanned thin 
skin with a red preparation on the back. It 
is finished on the front by a white prepara- 
tion somewhat yellowed by time on which 
the figures are painted. It measures 87 by 
59 centimeters. 

The Tlaxcalteca were the sixth of the 
Seven Tribes which came from Aztlan to 
settle in the Valley of Mexico, whence they 
later emigrated and settled twenty leagues 
to the east of Mexico City on a mountain 
peak called Tepeticpac, later known as Tex- 
cala and Tlaxcala. They sought security 
from enemies on high elevations where they 
could rest with less apprehension. ‘Their 
houses had neither windows nor doors. They 
drove out the Olmecas whom they found 
there, and descending from the peak dwelt 
near the river in a region called Tepeticpac. 
As the population increased a second lord 
built on a slope near the river at Ocotelolco, 
a third settled down the river at Tizatlan and 
a fourth on a slope called Quiahuiztlan. 

Tlaxcala was thus formed of four dis- 
tricts each governed by its own ruler; but 
all four conferred on matters of importance, 
especially on those concerning war. The 
meaning of Tlaxcala is tortilla (thin, small 


cake of corn meal, unleavened ), and the hier- 
oglyphic name of the city consists of a hill 
from which rise two hands shaping a tor- 
tilla, 

The Republic of Tlaxcala of which this 
was the chief city was in the modern dis- 
trict of Puebla, and far on its eastern border 
was raised a stone wall extending six miles 
from mountain to mountain as a protection 
from the outlying Mexican garrisons. It 
was this wall which, being unmanned at the 
time, Cortes with his allies on their way to 
Mexico penetrated by an entrance formed 
by two semicircular walls folded back one 
over the other. The Spanish conqueror then 
sent a messenger asking to be received in 
the fortified city with his allies; a painting 
in the Lienzo de Tlaxcala shows the meet- 
ing of the four lords to consider the request. 
Opinion was divided, but a favorable reply 
was finally given. 

Each district of Tlaxcala had its own 
palaces, temples and fortifications. A wall 
in which there are at intervals a pair of 
curved salients like bastions, surrounds and 
encloses the upper part of the city. The en- 
trance was at a kind of an esplanade de- 
fended by a circular wall in the form of a 
caracol (snail-shell) ; by following its wind- 
ings one would find the exit to the city; two 
of the six caracoles seem to be blind en- 
trances where an enemy could be entrapped ; 
if the walls were manned, an army seeking 
entrance would be at the mercy of its de- 
fenders. Tlaxcala was never conquered by 
the Mexicans. 

Three bridges spanned the river. The 
lower part of the plan shows an entrance, 
indicated by footsteps between walls, to the 
precincts of the temple. This entrance is 

(Concluded on Page 276) 
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THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE MAKES THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE RECORD OF PERSEPOLIS, CAPITAL OF THE ANCIENT 
PERSIAN EMPIRE 





Courtesy of Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
THE SUMMER PALACE OF DARIUS THE GREAT, WHICH HAS LONG BEEN ABOVE GROUND. 
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THE LALLEMANT MANSION AT BOURGES. 
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THE HOTEL LALLEMANT IN BOURGES 


By KaTHARINE STANLEY-BROWN 


OURGES is in the Department of the 
Cher, the ancient province of Berri, 
not more than four hours from Paris 

on the route toward Auvergne, and not very 
many Americans go there. If, however, they 
did they would find one of the most pleas- 
ant provincial towns in France, quiet to the 
point of scholarly research being daily pos- 
sible, friendly, clean, full of architectural 
wonders—some of them “monuments his- 
toriques’’—and in general neglected by the 





passers-by. 

Bourges—the Roman city of Avaricum, 
admired by Caesar—since the third century 
has had an exciting and distinguished his- 
tory upon which we here have no need to 
dwell save to state that it was the birthplace 
of Louis XI, that the scholar Jacques Cujas 
lived here, and that it was here that Jacques 
Coeur, the famous merchant prince of 
Charles VII's day, built his palace of a house, 
still the outstanding example of a private 
dwelling of the late Gothic period in France. 

It is to see this house of Jacques Coeur 

and the splendid cathedral of Saint Etienne, 
with its five-portaled western front, that 
travelers come to Bourges. Students of 
architecture and of ancient life and manners 
should stay longer and inspect the Maison 
de la Reine Blanche, the Hotel Dieu, the 
public gardens designed by Le Notre, the 
Hotel Cujas, now housing the Musée de 
3erri—which almost, externally at least, 
rivals the Paris Hotel de Cluny in interest 
and charm—and the subject of our pictures, 
on the Rue Coursalon, the Hotel 
Lallemant. 

From the fifteenth century there are va- 
rious small town houses in France left to us, 
most of them built on a medieval plan, with 
either Gothic or Renaissance ornamentation, 





or both. The Hotel Lallemant in Bourges 
is a perfect example of this type of building, 
the home of a rich burgher of the fifteenth 
century, with decorations of the periods of 
both the flamboyant Gothic and the Renais- 
sance of Louis XII. It rivals in interest the 
better-known Hotel Bourgthéroulde at 
Rouen, the Hotel Pincé at Angers, the 
Hotel d’Ecoville at Caen. As in those build- 
ings, one is not so much impressed by the 
sense of a great architectural achievement, 
as one is with say a perfect small church 
like St. Maclou at Rouen or a perfect public 
building like the town hall at Compiégne, 
as one is with the delicacy and fancifulness 
of the ornament, which is actually a series 
of arabesques in stone rivaling the gold- 
smith’s work of the period. And the de- 
signs in the ornamentation of this mansion 
are fun; they were carved in the same joy- 
ful spirit one finds in all Gothic cathedrals. 
Nothing in life was sordid or obnoxious to 
the fifteenth-century sculptor; if it existed, 
he carved it, and he put it where he wished. 
It is this mirthful carelessness in placing 
ornamentation on buildings, in thinking of 
subjects to be carved, that gives us such 
pleasure in viewing them today. It can not 
be denied that the facade of the Hotel Lalle- 
mant is a jumble of charming accidents, 
windows, doors, pediments, brackets, some 
Gothic, some Renaissance; Roman emperors 
mixed in with Gothic flames in an inconse- 
quential way which we are incapable of to- 
day. If we build a Georgian house we build 
one exactly, in so far as we are able to copy 
old details; if we build a modern skyscraper 
we never let a line or a curve destroy our 
hard upright modernistic idea of a sky- 
scraper. The poor parishioners of Bourges 
who built this mansion over a succession of 
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THE STAIR TOWER OF THE HOTEL LALLEMANT. 


years, in such time as they were not disput- 
ing among themselves (as an old inscrip- 
tion over a door tells us), had no such in- 
hibitions. It is true that parts of the build- 
ing were restored in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and true too that one has no accurate 
knowledge of just when each bit of design 
was acquired. But in any case it has a fine 
freedom, a delicious sense of insouciance 
which, however achieved, gives the Puritan 
American mind a neat jolt. 

The house is four stories high, not to men- 
tion its caves and vaults and subterranean 
passages; has a lovely stair-turret and a 
smaller tourelle and two courtyards oon- 
nected by an arched passageway. The prin- 
cipal facade on the court of honor with its 
charming mullioned windows is surmounted 
by a seventeenth century pediment. The 
faces of the Roman emperors which were en- 
closed in heavy medallions at odd intervals 
along the surface of the walls have for the 
most part been destroyed. These medallions 
were so Italian in workmanship, and so many 
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decorative medallions signed by Lorenzo da 
Mugiano and other Milanese of this period 
are found in France, that we may safely as- 
sume there was some Italian work on this 
building. The tiny turret at the angle of 
two walls, upheld by a corbel composed of 
two buffoons, boasts two tiny windows with 
shell-shaped pediments undoubtedly carved 
in the early sixteenth century and all in the 
most perfect condition. ‘These windows in 
the turret are barely two feet square. 

One enters the first court through a gate 
in the wall and sees opposite one a beauti- 
ful doorway which is the entrance to a little 
lapidary museum, in which are a quantity 
of Gallic and Roman stele, or pedestal- 
tombs, and an altar to Mars. The Hotel 
Lallemant is used by a variety of learned 
societies but one is allowed, accompanied 
by a guide, to visit their rooms, of which 
the majority are in an extraordinarily per- 
fect state of preservation. Before we go 
into the building itself, however, we 
should notice the staircase-turret with dec- 
orations of the sixteenth century. One door 
has a medallion of Paris in its pediment and 
the turret is crowned by an open loggia cov- 
ered by a vault of which the ribs spread out 
like a palm tree. It was undoubtedly from 
this loggia that the household guard kept 
watch over the master’s property. 

Like all medieval houses, of which the 
house of Tristan the Hermit at Tours is a 
good example, the passageways are narrow, 
the rooms dark and small. The main inten- 
tion was to keep warm by hovering over a 
big wood fire in a small draftless room, and 
to keep safe with not too many entrances 
or too wide passageways. ‘True to its period 
the Hotel Lallemant has tiny rooms, but in 
them—as in so few of the mutilated town 
houses of France—by some charming mir- 
acle are preserved quite intact the most deli- 
cately sculptured lintels, mouldings, door- 
frames and ceilings. The authorities insist 
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that these interior decorations have never 
been restored. It may very well be so. 

In the first room one sees, that used by 
the Société d’Antiquités, the ceiling is 
coffered and there is a Gothic fireplace. Sev- 
eral steps lead up to a higher part of the 
building where one finds a really beautiful 


2 


rest upon the heads of small monks and nuns, 
leads up to the chapel, the window of which 
with its three sections of Gothic tracery is 
one of the ornaments of the facade. The en- 
trance door of the chapel is very ornate and 
is composed of early Renaissance motives. 
The chapel itself is a little gem, scarcely eight 
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THE CEILING OF THE CHAPEL IN THE HOTEL LALLEMANT. 


room, probably the main living room of the 
mansion, now the meeting place of the So- 
ciété Historique et Géographique. Here 
the fireplace, in beauty of proportion and 
delicacy of design, equals those of the royal 
palaces. Indeed, it suggests them, for the 
two central panels of the over-mantel repre- 
sent the porcupine of Louis XII and the 
ermine of Anne of Brittany. From a pass- 
age, a staircase the ribs of whose vaulting 
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feet long, lighted only by its triple-arched 
window, and a mass of delicate and jolly 
carving. At the right of the altar is a little 
credence over which the letters R and F, 
their meaning lost to us today, are sprinkled. 
Over the entrance door on the inside is a 
stone relief representing a hermitage in a 
forest. Odd animals leap about the rocks 
and stand in the grasses, tiny birds peer out 
of the trees. But the ceiling is perhaps the 
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most delightful bit of all. Here each of 
thirty small coffers offers a different sub- 
ject, subjects that seem unrelated to us al- 
though they may have had some original 
connection in the sculptor’s mind. There is 
an open book surrounded with flames, a 
celestial globe, a beehive with bees and a 
horn of plenty. But best of all are the little 
cherubs, the angelots who disport themselves 
in every other panel, riding a hobby horse, 
blowing a horn, waving a garland, playing 
with shells; while one even so far forgets 
himself as to use his little sabot for a pur- 
pose which seems decidedly alien to the dig- 
nity of achapel. But why complain of that? 
A medieval stone cutter had his happy hu- 
mors and his grotesque fancies, and he ap- 
plied them here and there unmindful of 
these solemn twentieth century eyes which 
four hundred years later would inspect and 
perhaps censor his work. 

In what we would call the cellar of the 
Hotel Lallemant is the kitchen, a square 
room with a ceiling divided into four small 
vaults surrounding a central pillar. The fire- 
place is beautifully moulded and the whole 
is in perfect condition. One can picture it 
with the leaping log fire, the kettles, the spits, 
the paraphernalia of the enormous “barbe- 
cues” which in those days were what strong 
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Tue Louis XIITH CHIMNEY IN THE HOTEL 
LALLEMANT. 


men called dinners. The vats and basins of 
the Societé de Pisciculture which employs 
this room do not greatly obstruct one’s view 
or imagination. A very delightful relic this 
town house in Bourges, the history of whose 
owners and builders is neatly obscured by 
time, but whose own merits, architectural 
and historic, demand for it a greater fame 
than it now seems to enjoy. 





THE AGORA YIELDING ITS SECRETS 


The third season of excavation in the Agora of 
Athens was concluded on July 8. The area exca- 
vated was a large one and yielded important re- 
sults in many branches of art and archaeology. 
Beautiful pieces of sculpture were secured, including 
a series of fine Roman portrait busts, and much pot- 
tery extending in date from the Mycenaean period, 
1200 B. C., to modern times. Among the 15,000 
coins of the year are representative specimens which 





illustrate the development of Athenian coinage from 
the earliest to the latest period. ‘The season was 
especially rich in epigraphical material, so that the 
number of inscriptions in the Agora collection is 
now nearly 1100. They cover a thousand years in 
date, from the sixth century B. C. to the fourth 
A. D., and include many important historical docu- 
ments. An authoritative account of the more sig- 


nificant discoveries of the season will be published 
in an early issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT PALACE OF ZAyi. THIS IS ONE OF THE LARGEST AS WELL AS ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPOSING STRUCTURES ERECTED BY THE MAyas. 


LEFT WING OF THE PALACE OF ZAYS. THE SECOND STORY IS THE ONLY PART OF THE PALACE TO DISPLAY ORNAMENT. 
NOTE THE SMALL ENGAGED COLONNETTES, ON WHICH ARE RELIEFS IN THE FORM OF MYTHOLOGICAL BEINGS. 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF ZAYI 


By VLApImMIRO Rosapo OJEDA 


Illustrated with Pencil Sketches by Carlos A. Echanova T., and with photographs. Trans- 
lated from the original Spanish by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 


The article which follows is the result of considerable correspondence with Professor Ojeda, who is director 


of the Archaeological Department of the Archaeological Museum of Yucatan, in Merida. 


It presents, not the 


view of a North American archaeologist but that of a Mexican scholar dealing with the remains in his own 


country. 


O appreciate immediately the grandeur 

of a city, be it either ancient or mod- 

ern, it is not essential that one know 
it should have had or even yet possess a great 
number of monuments, whether in the form 
of palaces or temples. Quite often, on the 
contrary, it is quite sufficient for the con- 
summate archaeologist or the practiced ar- 
tist, that he come into contact with a single 
edifice which combines in itself all the char- 
acteristics of a civilization at the apogee of 
its development and the titantic force of a 
strong and audacious people. 

This is the case with the so-called Great 
Palace of Zayi, the only monument of this 
ancient Maya metropolis which has come 
down to us as a record of past epochs. A\l- 
though it is not complete, it is nevertheless 
considered by all American archaeologists as 
a monument of the most astonishing gran- 
deur in point of both magnitude and propor- 
tions to be found anywhere in the Maya 
area of our continent. Moreover, in its vi- 
cinity are numerous other edifices, little 
known because of their advanced state of de- 
cay, while at regular distances are various 
artificial mounds ‘which, mausoleum-fash- 
ion, must beyond question have interred 
within themselves other important struc- 
tures and treasures of the ancient Maya cul- 
ture which will never be known until the day 
when the pick of the archaeologist disinters 
them. It is for this reason that all the arch- 
aeologists who have visited Zayi have lim- 
ited themselves to the study, in some cases 
extensive, of the aforementioned Alcazar or 
Great Palace. 


This difference and the relatively little known structure itself, give the article unusual interest. 


Before we go into the suggestive archi- 
tectonic beauty and grandeur of this monu- 
ment, we must say a word or two regarding 
the history of this ancient city. Carrying 
on the traditions and chronicles of Maya an- 
tiquity, among the various immigrations of 
peoples of that race which came down into 
Yucatan at different epochs, we must con- 
sider the Tu Tul Xius, one of the most nu- 
merous. These people left well-marked traces 
of their entry into this region, called alsc 
the Nohenial Immigration or the Great De- 
scent, which originated in the State of Chi- 
apas in Mexico. The date of the arrival of 
the Tu Tul Xius was more or less accurately 
the tenth century. The immigrants chose to 
root themselves firmly along the skirts of 
the Sierra del Sur, or the Uitzes, the richest 
region in the country, a great part of which 
belongs today within the State of Campeche. 
The Tu Tul Xius either founded or selected 
Uxmal as the capital of their new empire, 
carrying on its development until it rivalled 
in importance and beauty both Chichen and 
Itzmal. 

So great in both power and population at 
its height, the city had to be expanded, so by 
unanimous agreement there were conceded 
to various princes of the royal House li- 
censes or feudal rights, in the fashion oi 
the Middle Ages in Europe, by which each 
one was permitted to erect in his own dis- 
trict his proper capital, and to embellish it 
as he wished in his own fashion. Accord- 
ingly, many new cities were brought into be- 
ing in this manner, all belonging to the em- 
pire of the Tu Tul Xiu dynasty. Notwith- 
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THE GREAT PALACE IS FORMED BY A SERIES OF THREE EDIFICES SUPERIMPOSED AND REENTRANT, WITH AMPLE 
TERRACES SURROUNDING EACH. 


standing this, many archaeologists think they 
perceive in Uxmal, as in many other cities, 
a greater antiquity, dating them back to the 
fourth century of the present era, and be- 
lieving that the Tu Tul Xius did nothing 
more than embellish and enlarge them. One 
of the very richest was then Zayi, whose 
Great Palace was the residence of its su- 
preme chief. Later, in 1368, when Uxmal 
fell in the War of Mayapam and joined its 
feudal rights with those of the former city, 
Zayi remained among those still accounted 
great. 

The Great Palace is formed by a series 
of three edifices superposed and reentrant, 
with ample terraces surrounding each. The 
first measures some eighty-five metres square 
on the base. The two upper edifices, as was 
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usually the case in Maya construction, rested 
solidly upon the massive nuclei of the struc- 
tures immediately inferior. A wide stair- 
case ascends to the roof of the second edi- 
fice, and from this to the termination of the 
third block, a second stairway, much wider 
than the first, forms with its narrower coun- 
terpart an immense T, ‘Taken altogether, 
the Palace measures some forty metres wide 
by twenty in height. A singular thing about 
its architecture is that notwithstanding its 
front faces toward the south, another vast 
stairway ascends its back, giving on the 
north, as far as the second story or edifice. 
This stair probably dates from an epoch 
posterior to that of the main construction, 
because beneath it are to be noticed entrances 
both hidden and filled up or blocked. When 
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the Mayas erected superstructures upon edi- 
fices already built, they always placed them 
on the principal side. This stair, therefore, 
can hardly be a part of the original plan and 
workmanship. 

There are more than eighty rooms or 
chambers, a number until now unheard of 
in Maya edifices. This makes the Palace 
the vastest structure in all Yucatan, and 
probably in all pre-Hispanic America, espe- 
cially when one notes that these chambers 
were the largest ever constructed in such an 
edifice, measuring some ten metres in length 
by five in width. 

But apart from all this, the most impres- 
sive thing about the building is its style, sober 
and severe, and distinctly reminiscent of 
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Greece. It is not that it has a profusion of 
compact ornament, as at Kabah or Ochop— 
this latter style being known as the Decadent 
—but on the contrary, here the stone itselt 
was idealized, and the form, though simple, 
is full of harmony. The three edifices dis- 
play as their only architectonic ornament 
single columns two metres in height, slightly 
egg-shaped, with squared capitals which sus- 
tain entablatures composed of a series of 
long, symmetrical cornices. In the second 
edifice, which is the principal one, these col- 
umns present a series of pairs, intercalated 
by low walls with little columns scarfed into 
them and skillfully tied together. This sec- 
ond story also is graced by the building’s 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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DETAIL SHOWING ORNAMENTATION OF THE PALACE OF ZAYi. 
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A PRAYER FOR RAIN. THE SQUARE IN THE CENTER IS THE EARTH AND THE CIRCLE IN IT REPRESENTS HEAVEN. 
THE LINES ARE THE PATHWAY OF THE GODS, OR THE PATH BY WHICH PRAYERS MUST ASCEND. 


PICTURES IN SAND 


By Mary ELIsaBETH OVERHOLT 


Photographs of Sand Paintings reproduced through courtesy of a Navajo Boy named 
Arlie Ahasteen 


ERHAPS there is no form of art in 

existence which has so much symbolic 

meaning as the sand-paintings of the 
Navajos. No one knows how many cen- 
turies they have been painted, or when, or 
why the first one was made. They seem 
the outgrowth of a fine imagery and love 
for the beautiful that translated into paint- 
ings the folk-lore of generations. ‘To the 
uninitiated the sand painting is merely a 
marvel of design, of harmonious coloring 
and delicacy of line, but to the Navajo, or 
to one conversant with the lore of his tribe, 
there is a meaning in every line and every 
change in color. 
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It is impossible to say how many differ- 
ent designs there are for Navajo sand- 
paintings, for no painting was ever made 
with a pattern, and when it is finished it is 
destroyed. Probably many designs made by 
the skilled Navajo artist of generations ago 
are now forgotten, for they are handed down 
from one generation to another in the same 
way that the tribal lore and legend are pre- 
served: old men and women instruct the 
young, and one who would be chief or hold 
high position among his people must be 
well-versed in the traditions of the tribe. 
The sand-painting is part of the religious 
ceremonial of the Navajo, and as he loses 
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his religion and is educated in the white 
man’s school and taught the white man’s 
form of worship, the various forms and 
rites of his own tribal worship are forgot- 
ten. It is contrary to the Navajo code to 
reproduce these paintings or to permit an 
unbeliever to witness them, so few white 
people have an opportunity to see them, 
much less to possess one. 

The Navajo painter uses a clean sand 
floor for his canvas and powdered sand- 
stones of various hues for his paints. Care- 
fully and separately these colored stones are 
ground with a stone or pestle, and cedar 
wood is burned for charcoal. Since the 
painting is a part of a religious ceremonial, 
it must be done quickly while the crowd 
awaits the completion of the picture to pro- 
ceed with their rites. If it is to be used in 
a healing ceremonial, as soon as it is com- 


pleted the patient enters and is seated in 
the center of the painting, facing east. The 
chanting of the prayers follows and before 
the sun sets the ceremony must be finished 
and the sand taken up and scattered to the 
winds or carried into the desert and hidden 
under a bush. 

The clean floor of a newly built hogan 
is covered with desert sand, the painter 
smoothing it with a curved stick. He starts 
to draw in the center, kneeling in the sand 
as he works. The colored sand is held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger and allowed 
to run in a delicate stream. A thin stream 
is used for the finer lines, and a half-inch 
stream for filling in backgrounds. Not a 
grain of sand seems misplaced as the painter 
works with swift sureness. Every line is 
free-hand, every color and figure from mem- 
ory and the changes, additions, or adapta- 





A PRAYER FOR HEALING USED IN A MEDICINE CEREMONIAL. 
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tions in any particular painting are made for 
a definite reason. 

While no two paintings are alike and each 
has a meaning of its own, there are some 
ways in which all are similar, for there are 
certain symbolic representations which al- 
ways have the same meaning. The patterns 
vary, but in all of them are the four sacred 
colors, red, white, orange, and blue, occur- 
ring in the same order. There may be other 














A NAVAJO LEGEND OF THE FIRST SAND PAINTING. 


colors and often there are several others, but 
the sacred colors are found in all sand- 
paintings. The four directions are gods, 
and most of the paintings show in one form 
or another the four sacred plants, beans, 
corn, pumpkins, and tobacco. Snakes guard 
the water supply, so snakes are usually 
found; dragon-flies also have a connection 
with the water sources and so are usually 
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DANCERS PRACTICING FOR THE CEREMONIAL DANCE. 


IF A MISTAKE IS MADE IN THE DANCE OR IN THE SAND 
PAINTING, THE PRAYERS WILL NOT BE HEARD. 


somewhere represented in the painting. 
Dancers hold cedar, poison flowers, feath- 
ers, or rattles in their hands to frighten away 
the evil spirits. Feathers represent flight, 
speed, and the air elements. The rainbow 
always surrounds the painting. It is repre- 
sented as a female deity, her feet resting on 
the earth at one end, while her head touches 
the other end. Gods and goddesses are 
both represented in most paintings, and can 
be distinguished by the difference in the 
shape of the heads. 

There is no limit to the meaning that can 
be woven into a Navajo sand-painting, and 





A HARVEST THANKSGIVING PAINTING. 














A SPRINGTIME PRAYER. TEN GODS AND GODDESSES ARE APPEALED TO IN THIS PAINTING TO PROTECT FROM STORMS 





AND WINDSe 


it is impossible to guess the origin of most 
of their symbols. One of their paintings 
depicts a Navajo legend of the creation. It 
is called The Whirling Logs, and represents 
a fable that the whirling of atoms in space 
continues constantly gathering a greater 
mass of material until the earth is formed. 
These whirling atoms are watched over by 
both male and female deities, the goddesses 
of the “four ways” standing outside the 
circle and watching over creation. The 
swastika formed by the coloring of the logs 
is almost an exact reproduction of some old 
Egyptian carvings, and is again found in 
almost the same form in decorative borders 
made by the Greeks. Where the Navajo 


got his design it is impossible to surmise, 





though the likeness to the figures made by 
ancient artists may be accidental. 

Prayers for springtime, that blossom and 
vegetation may be plenty and that there may 
be rain for seeding are depicted in some of 
the loveliest and most elaborate of the sand- 


painting designs. A harvest prayer or 
thanksgiving is another beautiful array of 
symbolic thought translated into color. 


Prayers for rain, prayers for deliverance 
from storm, pestilende, enemies; tales of 
Navajo tradition; an endless array of de- 
signs is ready for the skillful hand of the 
painter in sand. A fanciful story of the 
beginning of sand-paintings is preserved in 
one of the paintings and translated into 
Navajo tradition runs like this: 
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One day little Ta Ta Teen Ishki was play- 
ing with his brothers, his parents peacefully 
looking on. Suddenly Ta Ta Teen Ishki 
was missed and could not be found, but a 
hole yawned at the feet of the parents. Fran- 
tically they called to the wind and the clouds, 
“Where is Ta Ta Teen Ishki”? While they 
sobbed and called for aid the voice of the 
dragon-fly was heard saying: “Go down 
four ladders of the hole and find the ser- 
pents in their water abode, and with them 
is Ta Ta Teen Ishki.” The grandfather 
went down the four ladders and found the 
serpents in their water abode and with them 
Ta Ta Teen Ishki, but the serpents would 
not let him return. Then the grandfather 
built a fire at the mouth of the hole. The 
smoke so disturbed the serpents that they 
agreed to give the boy back if the fire were 
extinguished. 

When the boy was brought up the ladder 
the soft breeze spoke to him, the sun warmed 
his back, and the summer clouds gathered 


about him, while the dragon-flies cheered 
him with laughter. The wind spoke, telling 
him to make the sand-painting with the four 
clouds of the four colors, with the four 
sacred plants, and the birds, and the two 
faithful dragon-flies as guardians of the 
east entrance. 

And that was the first sand-painting. 

This is probably a story of summer time 
when pollen is in the blossoms and _ the 
dragon flies in the air, clouds in the sky, and 
the rainbow over all. It may be that grand- 
father himself is the sun, the enemy of dark- 
ness and water, who descends into the hole 
and rescues Pollen Boy from the serpents. 

Navajo paintings are modernistic, yet 
classic. They belong to no age, no artist. 
They are the portrayal of the thought of a 
people who have lived and thought for ages. 
It is hard to bring a description of this art 
into modern terms, with the limitations that 
modern conception place on the painted por- 
trayal of ideas. 





The Great Palace of Zayi 
(Concluded from Page 261) 


only ornamental frieze, which consists of a 
long series of little rounded columns in high 
relief, upon which project pairs of heads 
of the serpent Kukulcan looking toward the 
east and the west, and at intervals, stylized 
masks of the god Chac, with his broad nos- 
trils heavily rolled, and finally, fantastic 
mythological beings like Tzontemoc. 

With regard to the remaining buildings, 
they include the Mirador or Temple, con- 
structed upon a slightly rounded pyramid, 
with a single entrance and the characteristic 
arched ceiling. On its upper section rises 
one of those peculiar Maya ornaments, a 
long, lofty cresting with five files of perfor- 
ations throughout its entire length. Some 
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forty metres farther away from the Palace 
rises another edifice which has no ornamen- 
tation whatever, from which it is judged that 
it dates from an earlier epoch. 

Not without reason—and this is well 
worth remembering—the Great Palace of 
Zayi has been considered as the most gran- 
diose architectural monument of the Mayas, 
for which reason it should have the atten- 
tion of some scientific institution, not only 
because it is an inestimable relic of the high- 
est and most positive artistic value, which 
should be preserved at whatever cost, but 
also because it is a magnificent manifesta- 
tion of Maya culture at its most restrained 
and elegant best. 

















THE REMAINS OF THE TOMBS OF THE NORTHERN SEPULCHRE AT MISA ON THE BORDER OF A LITTLE LAKE. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE REMAINS OF MISA 
GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Word has just been received in this office from Bologna 
in Italy of the gift to the Nation of the remains housed 
in the villa of Count Aria after they had been excavated 
from the ruins of the supposedly Etruscan prehistoric 
city of Misa. The ruins were explored between the 
years 1862 and 1899. They lie near the hamlet of 
Marzabotto, on the left bank of the river Reno, south 
of Bologna on the railway to Rome. The city, presum- 
ably founded during the sixth century, B. C., was des- 
troyed by the Gauls some two hundred years afterward. 

The ruins are most interesting as they afford the 
best evidence of the way in which an Etruscan city was 
planned, with well-paved streets intersecting at right 
angles, the main ones almost fifty feet wide, sewers, 
houses, shops, wells and even a two-faced fountain. 
The necropolis was situated on a nearby hill and quite 
a good deal of it has been uncovered. The ruins of the 
city, which included also three temples, yielded a rich 
archaeological harvest of the utmost interest for the 
study of Etruscan architecture and religion, and the 
numerous objects found formed a whole museum in 
themselves. Count Aria’s villa which contains them was 
built over the unknown Etruscan city. This mu- 





seum has now been donated to the State by the 
descendant of its original owner and the‘‘act of dona- 
tion’’ was recently made legal at Bologna when the col- 
lection was handed over to the representative of the 
Archaeological Department. For over a century the 
Counts of Aria have been excavating in their ancestral 
estate and have unearthed countless ancient objects and 
buildings dating from 500 years before Christ. These 
objects have gradually accumulated in the family’s pri- 
vate museum, which, already in 1871, was so famous 
that the Congress of Prehistorical Archaeology came to 
Bologna for its reunion, 


ROCKEFELLER-RIVERA-PACH 


In the September issue of Harper's Magazine every 
reader of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will find stimulus 
to thought in the article by Walter Pach, the noted 
art historian and critic on the recent cause célébre 
at Radio City, New York. Whether or not one agrees 
with Mr. Pach’s estimate of the notorious Mexican 
painter, he cannot fail to be impressed by the pene- 
trating analysis of a controversy which resulted in an 
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AN ATTIC CUP REPRESENTING THE HEAD OF SILENUS 
FROM Misa. 


art scandal that will reverberate for a long time. It 
seems probable most partisans in the affair have failed 
to realize that in all of Rivera’s work since his rise 
to the dimensions of an international storm-centre, 
the vital thing is race. The Indian painter’s back- 
grounds, his heritage from remote ancestors, his char- 
acteristic Indian psychology, are paramount in every 
line he draws. Mr. Pach has given much studious 
thought to this difficult subject, and the article is one 
no thoughtful person should miss. 


HERCULANEUM RECOVERED 


After six years the excavations begun in May, 1927, 
in Herculaneum have been almost concluded and a 
large portion of the city restored to the light. Press 
dispatches from Rome report that the efforts of the 
archaeological authorities are now turning chiefly 
toward the port of Pompeii. Herculaneum, buried by 
volcanic mud in the eruption of 79 which destroyed 
Pompeii with hot ashes and scoriae, had to be drilled 
out, as the mud hardened to such an extent that ordi- 
nary methods could not be followed. The plan of the 
city, as revealed by the excavations, discloses a rect- 
angular scheme, with two main arteries running par- 
allel with the bay, cut by side streets at right angles. 
What the press dispatches fail to mention is that 
the character of the Graeco-Roman houses of the 
Herculaneum type is quite different from that of the 
houses in Pompeii. The report of Professor Maiuri 
on the excavation will be awaited with the keenest 
interest because of his expected conclusions. 
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NEW ENIT BOOKLETS 

An unusually interesting series of booklets issued by 
the Ente Nazionale Industrie Turistiche of Rome 
has just been announced. The new Via dell’Impero is 
given a handsomely illustrated 16-page folder by 
itself, and even those who know Rome thoroughly can 
find much of interest in it that is new. ‘‘For the Holy 
Year” is a handsome pamphlet dealing with the sacred 
relics to be shown during the celebrations in Rome, 
Turin, Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples and Bari this 
year and next. Many of the legends and historical 
facts concerning the relics are given in considerable 
detail. Another illustrated pamphlet, entitled merely 
“Rome,”’ has as a supplement the first map made 
in this country of the Eternal City since the opening of 
its great new show avenue, the Via dell’Impero. Smaller 
folders and pamphlets on Rhodes, one showing the 
new rapid communications by both air and sea; the 
environs of Rome, with the bathing beaches of Ostia 
and Anzio; and two handsome, bound booklets en- 
titled ‘‘Art in Italy’? and ‘‘The Latest Archaeological 
Discoveries in Italy,’’ make a series of immediate 
value and keen interest to the prospective traveler. 
All these may be had free of charge from the Italian 
Tourist Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Students and art lovers writing for in- 
formation to that office are requested to mention 
that they saw the publications mentioned in ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 





BRONZE STATUE OF A WARRIOR AND HIS WIFE FROM 
Misa. 











A VIEW OF THE FIFTH TEMPLE AT MISA. 
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A SECTION OF THE GREAT Maya CopEX IN DRESDEN. 


THE MAYA MANUSCRIPT IN DRESDEN 


Many valuable manuscripts, incunabula and other 
rare documents are in possession of the Saxon State 
Library in Dresden, and among them is one treasure 
of incalculable value—the Maya Manuscript of hiero- 
glyphics, one of the only three documents existing 
from this gifted race, which occupied Yucatan, Guate- 
mala and adjoining districts in Central America, and 
had in the course of 2,000 years developed a culture 
which stood on a high plane long before Columbus 
discovered the New World. 

Johann Christian Gotze, the chaplain and librarian 
of Elector August II, bought the manuscript for a small 
price in Vienna in 1730. It was regarded at the time 
more as a curiosity than as of scientific value, and it 
was not realized that it differed from manuscripts 
of the Aztecs. Not until 1853 did Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg establish the fact that the Mayas’ culture was 
distinct from that of the other Mexican and Central 
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American races, and that the inscriptions on this 
manuscript correspond with those on the ruins of old 
Maya monuments. 

From the report of a Spanish priest, Fray Diego de 
Landa, to the government in Madrid in 1560, dealing 
with the Mayas of Yucatan, Bourbourg was able to 
demonstrate that the people had had an extensive 
literature. Their books consisted of long strips of a 
paper made of plant fibres, and surfaced with lime. 
The writing consists of ideographs. The Spanish 
missionaries burned all they could get hold of, with the 
result that in addition to Dresden, only Paris and 
Madrid have each one manuscript. 

That in Dresden is by far the largest and best pre- 
served. It is not only the most carefully written and 
the most artistic, but also the oldest, dating from the 
most flourishing period of the Maya culture. No one 
has yet succeeded in deciphering the inscriptions, 
although it is known that many of the ideographs have 
to do with astronomical matters, and the signs for 
some numbers are known. Scientific institutions in the 
United States have long held the lead in research 
into the history of the Mayas, and Professor Bayer, 
instructor in Central European languages and culture 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, worked several 
months two years ago on the Dresden manuscript. 

The Saxon Library exhibits its most valuable and 
rarest treasures, including this precious manuscript, 
each summer. 





Since the foregoing account was written, the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University has published a report 
by Benjamin Lee Whorf on his studies of the Maya 
writing. According to this, Mr. Whorf has succeeded 
in establishing, tentatively, at least, a double basis 
for Maya hieroglyphics which, he believes, were based 
partly upon ideographic and partly upon phonetic 
principles. He finds that the much discussed and 
generally repudiated “alphabet” of Fray Diego de 
Landa is of value. Mr. Whorf says: ‘‘The essential 
principle of Maya writing lay in the use of a compli- 
cated syllabary with numerous polyphones and homo 
phones such as the Sumerian syllabary also contained, 
and with certain approximations to alphabeticism.”’ 
Prof. Tozzer of Harvard regards Mr. Whorf’s studies, 
which have successfully translated some hitherto un- 
readable inscriptions, as an event of considerable im- 
portance in American archaeology. 





DETAIL OF THE DRESDEN Maya Copex. 
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Courtesy of Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


SCULPTURED RELIEF AT PERSEPOLIS, DEPICTING A LION ATTACKING A BULL. HERE WE FIND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE LEGENDARY UNICORN—FOR THE BULL’S HEAD, ALTHOUGH IT APPEARS TO BE SURMOUNTED BY 
ONLY ONE, IS ACTUALLY ADORNED WITH TWO HORNS. 





Courtesy of Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


GIGANTIC SCULPTURE SHOWING THE LATE PERSIAN KING, SHAPUR I, SEATED ON HIS HORSE RECEIVING 
THE SUBMISSION OF THE DEFEATED ROMAN EMPEROR VALERIAN. 
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Courtesy of Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. AND Mrs. BREASTED LOOKING AT ONE OF THE 

PAIR OF GIGANTIC SCULPTURES AT THE ENTRANCE TO 
THE PALACE OF DarIus. 


RENAISSANCE FRESCOES, LOST FOR THREE 
HUNDRED YEARS, FOUND IN THE 
CHURCH OF THE CARMINE, 
FLORENCE 
(Special Correspondence of Art and Archaeology) 

PARIS, FRANCE. 

During August, 1932, two frescoes, of great impor- 
tance in the history of early Italian Renaissance paint- 
ing, were brought to light in the famous church of the 
Carmine in Florence, where they had been hidden 
for three hundred years. The discovery, made by 
Dr. Ugo Procacci of the Belle Arti and his colleagues, 
is rendered dramatic by the fact that both frescoes 
are the sole existing works of two artists, formerly 
of great fame, but known only by reputation since the 
XVIIth century. 

One of the frescoes is the only authentic work known 
by Gherardo Starnina, the master of Masolino da 
Panicale, the first great painter of the Quattrocento. 
The other is the work of Lippo, numbered among the 
forgotten, until his Crucifixion was uncovered a few 
months ago. 

The fresco by Starnina, a scattering of fragments in a 
series of panels depicting scenes from the life of St. 
Jerome, was found in the Chapel of St. Jerome, for- 
merly belonging to the Del Pugliese family. During 
the XVIIth century, the friars altered the dimensions 
of the chapel by erecting walls in front of the older 
ones, thus completely hiding the frescoes. By brcaking 
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through a narrow section of the later wall, the original 
XVth century wall was reached, about two feet behind 
the party wall. When the space between was cleared, 
and the plaster carefully scraped and sponged from 
the inner wall, Starnina’s fresco was revealed, badly 
hacked in places, almost unchanged by time and care- 
less treatment in others. Since the church authorities 
will not permit demolition of the XVIIth century 
wall which obscured the earlier wall, the work of 
uncovering has been done in the narrow space between 
the two. 

One of the finest fragments uncovered is a full 
length figure of a male saint (possibly Jerome?) in a 
surprisingly good state of conservation. The type of 
face and form, the treatment of anatomy and drapery, 
the perspective and chiaroscuro instantly suggest the 
technique of Masolino and his great pupil Masaccio, 
who, no doubt, were strongly influenced by this work. 
Around the figure are architectural details of exact 
and exquisite workmanship. The frescoed altar-piece, 
formerly on the lower half of the north wall, in which 
was depicted the death-bed scene of St. Jerome, seems 
to have been cut out in piece-meal fashion, since no 
plaster remains but a small section in the lower left- 
hand corner, on which can be discerned traces of a small 
stack of books—a pathetic fragment. 

Above, however, are fragments which may prove to 


“be of greater importance to students. Three-fourths 


of a head of an angel, showing the hair, and almost 
all of the face and neck, would seem to confirm the 
theory that Starnina’s work influenced Fra Angelico. 
The modeling of head and face, the set of the head on 
the neck, the treatment of the hair, in fact, the total 
conception may certainly have suggested to Fra 
Angelico the type he developed. Part of a figure of 
St. Agnes, with a lamb in the crook of her arm, might 
have been painted by Angelico himself, it is so close 
to his manner. 

Gherardo Starnina (1354-14)8), having achieved 
fame in Florence when still very young, spent some 
years in Madrid, working for the Spanish court. Upon 
returning to his native city, he was given the com- 
mission to paint the Del Pugliese chapel in the Carmine. 
It was said that he painted with ‘“‘much originality of 
invention, with infinite grace and animation in the 
attitudes and expression of the figures’, but not until 
this fresco was uncovered have students and critics 
had any authentic work of his by which to test such 
praise. However fragmentary these remains of his 
work are, they afford some basis for a surer estimate 
of his genius and his influence during the important 
transitional period between Giotto (1276-1337) and 
the dawn of the true Renaissance than has been possible 
before. 

The work, and even the name of ‘“‘the young man 


called Lippo’’ have for centuries belonged to oblivion. , 


Although the convent records include an entry to the 
effect that one Lippo was commissioned to depict the 
story of the passion of Christ in the Capella della 
Passione, and that he accomplished the task between 
1402 and 1404, no search was made to recover it until 
Dr. Proccaci undertook to do so. He succeeded in 
locating it, in spite of the many transformations made 
in the church through the centuries, by information 
found in a manuscript dated 1689 entitled: ‘‘Libro 
de Padronati delle cappelle e sepolture della Chiesa della 
Beatissima Vergine Maria del Carmine di Firenza.”’ 
Lippo’s fresco, in its original condition, covered the 
entire west wall of the chapel (which is in the south 
transept of the church, near the Brancacci Chapel). 
The upper three-fourths of the painting, covering a 
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space 32 by 26 feet, is still in excellent condition. Like 
the Starnina fresco, it is on the XVth century wall, 
about two feet in back of the present chapel wall. 

The three crosses, the entire figure of Christ, all 
but the heads of the two thieves, and a semi-circular 
cluster of grieving angels (in the Giotto tradition) are 
intact; but only three-quarter lengths remain of those 
in the group at the foot of the cross, including the 
figures of the three Marys, the Apostles, Roman 
soldiers, and others. The lower part has been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Hitherto, all that was known of Lippo was gleaned 
from Vasari’s biography of the artist. He wrote that 
Lippo was a man of genius, pursued by ill-fortune 
which drove him to wander from Florence to Arezzo, 
Bologna, Pisa, and elsewhere, and that he was as- 
sassinated in 1410. By these recent discoveries, the 
church of the Carmine, formerly one of the richest in 
Florence in works of art, has been given back some of 
its lost treasure. It was especially rich in frescoes of 
the transition period, between the decline of the Giot- 
toesque School and the Renaissance, initiated by the 
work of Masolino and Masaccio. Frescoes by Spinello 
Aretino, Masolino, Masaccio, Filippo Lippi, Starnina, 
Lippo, Lorenzo di Salvi and others, were obliterated 
either by the monks during successive alterations in 
the church during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
or by the devastating fire of 1771, which destroyed all 
but the Brancacci chapel. 

Frequent attempts have been made to recover 
certain of the cloister frescoes, especially the famous 
Sagra (the procession on the day of the consecration 
of the church) by Masaccio. Searching for it in 1859, 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup found part of a lost fresco by 
Filippo Lippi which was said to have been painted 
near the Sagra, but he did not find Masaccio’s work. 
With more exact information as to the original position 
of the fresco, Dr. Campani and Dr. Procacci, both of 
them eminent scholars, have proven, beyond a doubt, 
that the Masaccio fresco was entirely destroyed to 
make way for a new wall. 

The Starnina and Lippo frescoes will be rendered 
accessible to visitors in the near future. Since the 
chapel walls which shield them from view will be re- 
tained, narrow stairways will be built from the chapels 
to safe floorings dropped between the original and the 
party walls, from which it will be possible to view them, 
unfortunately at too close a range. 

M. A. NOSSER. 


“THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE GREEK 
PAPYRI” 

Last year Professor W. G. Waddell, of the Depart- 
ment of Classics in the Egyptian University at Cairo, 
Egypt, and also of Armstrong College, University 
of Durham, England, delivered a remarkable address 
under the title given above, before the St. Andrew’s 
Society in Cairo. This lecture was subsequently pub- 
lished as a brochure by C. F. Cutter, Esq., Low Fell, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has kindly granted ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY permission to make quotations 
from the booklet. 

In introducing his subject, Professor Waddell pointed 
out that while most of the papyri thus far discovered 
are official or semi-official documents of the dry-as- 
dust order, there are, however, two other classes of 
papyri of interest to the layman. First in order come 
the literary texts, such as the plays of Menander, the 
Mimes of Herondas, etc. The second class consists 
mainly of personal letters, in which we find the most 
intimate and human touches, revealing the general life 


of the day in terse and vivid strokes. ‘‘Every letter, 
then,’’ remarks Professor Waddell, ‘however trivial 
in intrinsic value, has a certain psychological interest 
for its revelation of character. Here, for instance, is 
a full-length portrait of a naughty boy called Theon, 
drawn by himself in his own schoolboy’s uncial letters: 
it belongs to the 2nd or 3rd century, and was found at 
Oxyrhynchus, about 120 miles up the Nile from Cairo. 
The atrocious grammar and spelling in the original 
are on a par with the disrespectful tone of the contents. 
‘The Modern Child!’ his relatives would no doubt 
exclaim. 

‘**Theon to Theon his father, greeting. It was so 
kind of you not to take me off with you to town! If 
you won't take me with you to Alexandria, I won't 
write you a letter, or speak to you, or wish you health 
any more. And if you do go to Alexandria, I won't 
take your hand or greet vou again. So that’s what 
will happen if you won't take me. Mother said to 
Archelaus, ‘He’s quite upsetting me: away with him!’ 
Oh, it was so kind of you to send me a present!— 
Such a beauty!—nothing but husks! They tricked 
us that day, the 12th, when you sailed. Send for me, 
then, I beseech you. If you don’t, I won’t eat, I 
won't drink. So there! I pray for your health.’ ”’ 

“A certain Sempronius learns that his brother 
Maximus is behaving unfairly to their mother; so 
he indites a lecture on filial duty. But notice how 
tactfully he proceeds: he writes also a letter to his 
mother in which he does not even mention his brother’s 
conduct, and he sends both letters to Maximus. The 
mother was probably illiterate, like almost all Graeco- 
Egyptian women. 

““‘Sempronius to Maximus his brother, heartiest 
greetings. Before all else I pray for your health. I 
have been informed that you are all laying heavy bur- 
dens on our revered mother. Please, my sweetest 
brother, do not grieve her in anything; and if any of 
our brothers withstand her, you ought to box their 
ears. For you ought now to be called a father. I 


know that without any letter from me, you are able 
to satisfy her. 


But don’t be offended at my letter 





BRONZE STATUES OF DEVOTEES FOUND AT 
Misa. 
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chiding you: for we ought to reverence our mother like 
a goddess, especially such a good mother as ours. This 
I have written to you, brother, because I know the 
sweetness of revered parents. Be kind enough to 
write to me about the family’s health. Farewell, 
brother.’ 

‘The obscurity of an allusion may sometimes admit 
of an easy explanation. For instance, the owner of a 
farm in the Fayum writes to his manager: ‘Water the 
row of trees in ‘the prophet’: apparently a piece of 
land plarted with olives was called this distinguishing 
name, ‘the prophet.’ In another letter one sentence 
was originally translated as a facetious remark: ‘As 
regards the bald-headed man, write me how his hair 
is growing on the top’; but a recent suggestion inter- 
prets ‘bald-headed’ as referring to a bare field and 
the ‘hair’ as being really vegetables, so the sentence 
becomes—‘About the bald patch write me how the 
vegetables are springing up again.’ 

“From before the time of Herodotus a visit to Egypt 
had been an attraction to Greek sight-seers. One 
tourist of later times, making a pilgrimage about A.D. 
100 up the Nile to Syene (i.e. Assuan) and across the 
desert to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon at Siwa, de 
clares that he has carved the names of his friends 
on the sanctuaries for perpetual remembrance. How 
modern these ancients are! It was not vandalism, 
however, as it would be in a modern tourist, but a 
means of recommending his friends to the favor and 
protection of the god. Most tourists who visited the 
Tombs were enthusiastic in their admiration; but one 
frankly admits that he is bored, and ‘admires nothing 
but the stone’.”’ 

Several of the papyri include oracles, dreams and 
incantations. Most of the inquiries of the seer appear 
to us trivial indeed at this great distance in time, but 
to the inquirer such a question as: ‘Shall I remain in 
Bacchias?”’ or ‘‘Is it expedient to buy a slave?’’ must 
have assumed considerable importance. Other frag- 
ments from the dustheaps of the ages give us curious 
glimpses of the popular amusements, as witness the 
arrangement for hiring two dancing-girls ‘“‘by the 
village-council of Bacchias: the girls are to have three 
asses for their transport there and back again, the third 
ass being evidently intended to carry the instruments 
and properties. Similarly, a wealthy Egyptian, wish- 
ing to hold a domestic festival, asks for a piper and 
other entertainers with flutes and castanets to be sent 
to his house. In another contract the owner of a vine- 
yard hires a musician for the period of the vintage to 
play on his flageolet to the wine-treaders while they 
worked. In this case the object was not so much to 
entertain the workers as to furnish the rhythm which 
would aid their movements, like the weaving-lilts and 
milking-songs of the Hebrides, and labor-songs all 
the world over, including Pharaonic Egypt. One 
may speculate whether the vintagers ever tried to 
bribe the musician to play more slowly—a speculation 
which finds some justification in this quotation from 
a letter of Isidorus to his brother at Oxyrhynchus: 
‘Don’t allow the carpenters to be altogether idle. 
Worry them!’ ”’ 

Human nature changes not at all through the 
centuries, and we have record of dining clubs in the 
second century B.C. The accounts in at least one 
case show “that bread, wine and garlands were all 
extras’. That a woman’s club existed at Alexandria 
is demonstrated by an inscription, and some dinner 
invitations have been preserved which show that the 
fashionable hour for dinner was three o’clock in the 
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afternoon, and the host could give his party in a temple 
if he chose! One such invitation, curiously formal and 
modern in expression, runs: ‘‘Chaeremon requests your 
company at dinner, at the table of the Lord Serapis in 
the Serapaeum, tomorrow the 15th at three o’clock.”’ 
Professor Waddell immediately supplies the contrast 
by adding a yet more modern note in the letter of a 
perplexed woman, writing about clothes—‘I think you 
will be able to tell which are your daughter’s’’. 

The eternal character of essential things and the 
reactions of men of all ages in similar circumstances 
are aptly shown in the records of pawnbroking con- 
tained in some of the papyri, showing the ruinous 
interest rate of 48°; a year. Loan sharks were com- 
mon then as now. Nursery acrostics, divorce bills, 
criminal records and charges, law cases of various sorts, 
wills that manifest the same amazing inconsistencies 
and spites that we know so well today, and even a 
Register of Paupers showing the existence of organ- 
ized charity supported by the rich for the benefit 
of the poor, run the gamut of human emotions in these 
faded, spotted bits of vegetable parchment dug out of 
the blown sands of Egypt and unrolled and translated 
with such loving care by scholars whose skill and pa- 
tience have served thus clearly to demonstrate to us 
how essentially modern were the men, women and 
children of an era earlier than our own, and how essen- 
tially archaic are all of our twentieth century ideas 
and emotions. 


NEW LIGHT ON TELL BEIT MIRSIM 

Bronze Age culture in southern Babylonia has been 
further cleared up by the discoveries recently made at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, near Hebron, by the expedition of 
the American School of Oriental Research and the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, under Professor William 
F. Albright. The Tell has been now definitely identi- 
fied with the Biblical Kiriath-Sepher. The stratifica- 
tion of the mound reveals that it was occupied and 
destroyed no less than ten times during the 1600 years 
between 2200 B.C. and 587 B.C. Secretary Lewis C. 
Moon of the American School, in an article in the 
Baltimore Recorder, tells the dramatic story of the site 
and the clever way in which Caleb, to whom the town 
fell as his portion among the sons of Judah, got pos- 
session of it without striking a blow. He merely 
promised his daughter Acsah as reward to the man 
who dared attack and capture it. Othniel, Caleb’s 
nephew, accepted the challeage, took the town, mar- 
ried Acsah, and became a great man—first of ail the 
Judges of Israel. 


OPEN AIR SCULPTURE IN PHILADELPHIA 

As was promised in the last (July-August) issue of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, the annual open-air exhibit 
of contemporary sculpture in Philadelphia is repre- 
sented in these pages by photographs showing some of 
the notable works among the many exhibits. The 
exposition was held this year in the courtyards of the 
University Museum, and the figures of The Sower, 
by Lowrie, with the smaller fountain pieces by Carl 
Milles and Beatrice Fenton, make bold silhouettes 
against the lofty, serrated skyline of the city. In the 
other photograph, the large panel representing Romeo 
and Juliet, by John Gregory, makes a careful study of 
drapery and posture. The figure of the duenna is most 
happily conceived. Other sculpture ranged, as might 
be expected, from the clumsy through all the phases 
of the conventional, with nothing of more than usual 
merit or unworthiness. 
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AN ANCIENT PROMISSORY NOTE 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is indebted to Mr. Herbert 
L. Honeyman, editor of The Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for a copy of 
the July issue of the Proceedings, which contains in 
addition to much interesting other material, the 
transcript of a curious old note of hand dating from 
the second half of the twelfth century. It is of interest 
because of its peculiar spelling and the specification 
of the due dates for partial payments with interest 
and the penalties for default. It reads: 

Be it knawen till’ alle men yt I John Steward Knyght 
of Scottland am halden and be this l’res fast bounden 
to ye Worschyppefull’ lorde Raufe Erle of Westmer- 
land in foure hundreth marc of Inglisshe moneie for 
to be paied to ye forsaide Erle in ye castell’ of Raby 
Wtinne ye Bisshoprik of Duresme in Ingland in ye 
man’e and atte ye t’mes as filowes yt is to say atte ye 
first day of ye monethe of Maij nezt comyng after ye 
date of this l’res a hundreth marc and at ye terme of 
Lammesse yan nezt filowing a hundreth and twelue 
mare sex shillynges and eght penys And att ye t’me 
of Wittsonday yat is callid Pentacost than nezt after 
filowyng sexty and twa marc sex shillynges and eght 
penys And att ye t’me of Martynmesse in ye moneth 
of Novembr’ than nezt aftir fillowyng sexty and twa 
marc sex shillynges and eght penys And at ye t’me 
of Wittsonday yan nezt aftir fillowyng sexty and twa 
marc sex shillynges and eght penys Or elles to entre 
myn awne ppre p’sone to ye forsaide Erle wtinne ye 
Castell’ of Raby beforsaide at qwilk of ye forsaide 
t’'mes yt any of ye forsaide paymetz be bihynee To 
ye qwilk payment of foure hundreth mare or entre 
trwely to be made in ye man’e beforsaide wtout fraude 
or gile I John Steward Knyght beforsaide oblige me 
be ye faithe of my body myn heires and myn executos 
and alle my godes wher they be founden to ye for- 
saide Erle his heires his executos and to his assignes 
In alle ye paynes bandes and reproues cyuyliens and 
othir yt are ordeynde qware a man fullfilles not his 
behest or dede. In wittnesyng theref in defaute of 
myn awen seal I have pceurid ye sel of John of Dalston’ 
squire to be sette to this l’res ye whilk I afferme as 
myn awen sel in strynkthing of yis obligacon Giffen 
ye tenyd day of Aprile ye zere of Incarnacon of our 
lord Jesu Crist a Mecce and foure. 

Seal lost off, but traces of the wax remain. 


N.LR.A. 


Friends of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be 
glad to know that although this magazine immediately 
executed the documents recently sent to it by the Gov- 
ernment, none of the stipulations in the agreement ap- 
plied in any way. Five years ago a permanent thirty- 
nine hour week was voluntarily given the staff, and 
for more than two years past the lowest wage rate 
has been more than double the minimum rate speci- 
fied by the Government. No changes are therefore 
required in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY’S methods 
of doing business or dealing with its employes. At 
the same time it should pointed out that the maga- 
zine is operated along lines of the most rigid economy 
and high efficiency. There is probably no other pub- 
lication in the world doing business on a business basis 
which functions at such low cost and accomplishes so 
much for every cent expended. 
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The Thirty-first Carnegie Institute Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings will open at 
Pittsburgh on October 19 and close December 
10. 


THE MAP OF TLAXCALA 
(Concluded from Page 249) 


guarded on either side by caracoles. At the 
right is an oblong battlemented structure 
marked by arrows. Within the city, the 
entrance to the main temple is by the cen- 
tral bridge, and faces battlemented walls; 
at the right is a circular aquarium with a 
fish, at the left a temple with columns. In 
the courtyard there are symbols of maize 
and other plants. In the court at the right 
is an oblong structure with rings at the side 
denoting a ball court. The curved figures at 
either end terminating in flint knives, are 
emblems of the rain-god Tlaloc, to whom the 
ball court is evidently dedicated. 

The river is flanked on either side by 
causeways indicated by footprints and 
guarded by caracoles. 

Tlaxcala was an important city, and by 
aiding Cortes with protection and allies be- 
came a definite influence in the history of 
America. 

A few miles from the modern town of 
the same name, the ruins of Tlaxcala now 
lie amid its hills and ravines overgrown with 
organ cactus and other vegetation. Investi- 
gation under Dr. Alfonso Caso ( Las Ruinas 
de Tisatlan, Tlaxcala, Revista Mexicana de 
Estudios Historicos, 1927) revealed beneath 
later buildings two altar-like structures with 
paintings. One recalls that the Olmecas 
were said to be former inhabitants of the 
region and wonders what future research 
in the ruins of Tlaxcala may reveal that will 
be pertinent to the early history of Middle 
America. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Humanistic Value of Archaeology. 
Martin Classical Lectures (Oberlin College): 
Vol. IV. By Rhys Carpenter. Pp. xti; 134. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


1933. $1.50. 


Dr. Carpenter has produced in this slim lit- 
tle volume of his series of four lectures, deliv- 
ered under the Martin classical foundation at 
Oberlin, a thought-provoking and carefully 
studied work which ought to be read with 
the minutest attention by the author’s classical 
colleagues as well as by the lay public for whom 
it is meant. So far as this reviewer knows, it 
is the only work of precisely this character in 
existence, and its value is so entirely out of 
proportion to its size as to make it unique in 
every way. For the layman interested, as who 
is not, it bares a mine of treasures hardly to be 
found collected elsewhere, and certainly no- 
where else so succinctly put. Fortunately, it 
is not illustrated, and there is nothing to de- 
tract from its inspiriting influence in successive 
readings and study. 

In a prefatory paragraph the author takes 
what he means to be a jocose fling at reviewers, 
who quarrel with books for what they are not 
instead of commending them for what they 
are. But then he flicks his whip in the op- 
posite direction, and says with unction that 
archaeologists are stupid—an opinion in which 
he has considerable company. His exact words 
are (Page 3): “It is difficult for a person of 
quick wit and lively intellect to become a good 
archaeologist." A few lines later he adds that 
the Latin brain is “too intelligent to be arch- 
aeologically minded.” It is, however, whether 
archaeologically minded or not, quite possible 
for any interested reader to follow eagerly 
Professor Carpenter's treatment of his sub- 
ject, and nobody can have any quarrel with the 
eminently sane conclusions he reaches. The 
one point of possible difference lies in his fail- 
ure to insist throughout, instead of in his final 
lecture only, on the conception of history as a 
continuing force, live and instant, affecting 
our daily lives and our futures whether we 
know it or not, and whether we be classicists, 
Americanists or Sinologists. Such a book has 
long been needed, and it can be heartily rec- 
ommended. Its pages are very free from mis- 





prints, and the occasional infelicities of style 
and the clumsy and (to the layman) confusing 
spellings of Greek names are purely minor mat- 
ters which do not affect the genuine value and 
appeal of a really important work. 
ARTHUR STANLEY RiIGGs. 

Caravan Cities. By M. Rostovtzeff. Trans- 
lated by D. and T. Talbot Rice. Pp. xiv; 232. 
35 plates. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1932. 
$4.50. 


The name of Michael Rostovtzeff, Sterling 
professor of history at Yale University, known 
for innumerable books and papers in Russian, 
German, French, and English, covering many 
phases of Graeco-Roman and ancient Asiatic 
history and archaeology, is enough to guarantee 
the scholarship of the book before us. The 
volume consists of Russian newspaper and 
magazine articles, translated into English and 
supplemented by the author. This origin ex- 
plains the unusual combination of popular and 
scholarly writing, calculated both to fascinate 
the general reader and to instruct the scholar. 

Rostovtzeff has selected four Near Eastern 
caravan cities, Petra, Gerasa, Palmyra, and 
Dura. Three of them are the most interesting 
ruined cities of North Arabia, while the fourth 
is now yielding epoch-making material for the 
history of civilization. The author has a great 
advantage in being able to utilize the results of 
Yale excavations at Dura and Gerasa (at the 
latter in collaboration with the American School 
of Oriental Research), so that his information 
is almost invariably recent and accurate. fle 
offers more than a mere sketch of the arch- 
aeological remains, the history, and the culture 
of these four cities ; he places the story of each 
site in its correct position in world history. 

While the book may be unreservedly recom- 
mended, it may be well to caution the student 
with regard to the spelling of Graeco-Roman 
names, and especially of Semitic names. The 
orthography is very inconsistent, direct trans- 
criptions from Greek alternating with latin- 
ized forms. Strange French and even Rus- 
sian words appear in a novel English dress. 
Semitic names are often wrong. There are al- 
together too many misprints in chronological 
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data. The author is not clear as to the distinc- 
tion between “Arab” and “Aramaean,” so his 
judgments in this field must be controlled be- 
fore being accepted. A certain number of top- 
ographical and other slips are almost unavoid- 
able in a popular book of this kind, evidently 
written while the author was far from his l- 
brary. The extraordinary thing is that there 
are so few errors. We wish to congratulate 
the author on a delightful and useful book. 
W. F. AvBrIGHrT. 


George Washington In Sculpture. By 
Frances Davis Whittemore. Pp. xv; 203. 47 
illustrations. Marshall Jones Company. Bos- 
ton. $3.50. 


Mrs. Whittemore, former Director of Art 
at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, pre- 
serves for posterity hundreds of stories about 
the sculptured portraits of Washington and 
their makers. A large number of these tales 
have not appeared before in the generally 
known literature on Washington portraits, so 
far as the reviewer is aware. Therefore grate- 
ful thanks are due the author for her devoted 
labor in collecting these anecdotes before they 
had been lost irretrievably. She gives the 
reader just the sort of information that those 
who travel in personally conducted parties look 
for from their guides. Such stories have their 
place with the great mass of the people as hor- 
izen-wideners. We all respond to human in- 
terest tales. Once awaken our curiosities and 
many of us begin to seek more explicit knowl- 
edge. This larger reading public should enjoy 
and gain much from Mrs. Whittemore’s easily- 
read book in spite of the fact that she has been 
careless in some details. 

Although her book is well-ordered and con- 
tains a vast deal of information, she leaves us 
ignorant of the source of many quotations. We 
wish, too, that she had revealed the name ot 
the grandnephew of Washington who posed 
to the late James E. Kelly for the figure of the 
General on the bas-reliefs of the commemora- 
tive monument at Freehold, New Jersey. Phy- 
sical traits of Washington have persisted in 
many descendants of his brothers, and one was 
noted at a family gathering a few years ago by 
Mr. W. Lanier Washington, the representative 
of Washington in this generation in the Society 
of the Cincinnati. The nose of every one pres- 
ent was uncommonly wide in the area just be- 
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low the eyebrow level, a physical peculiarity of 
George Washington. 

One would deduce that Mrs. Whittemore is 
a friend of sculptors, but prefers to write 
about the art rather than to practice it. If she 
had had experience in the technic of modeling 
she could hardly have written what appears on 
page 24, obviously an uncredited digest of state- 
ments on page 68 of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
for February, 1930, and which she has only 
partly understood. Mrs. Whittemore there 
says of the Houdon clay bust at Mount Ver- 
non: “The bust was first modeled in moist 
clay. When it had become perfectly dry and 
hard, it was again carefully measured and was 
found to have shrunk one thirteenth of an inch 
in every detail.” One might infer that Hou- 
don himself had measured this dried clay bust. 
The measurements referred to were made by 
one of the co-authors of the Art AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY paper in 1929, some 144 years after 
Iioudon had modeled the clay bust. Also the 
clay had shrunk in due time, not 1-13 of an 
inch, as stated by Mrs. Whittemore, but one- 
thirteenth in size, this being the normal shrink- 
age of moist clay in drying, a fact known to 
most professional sculptors. Nor did Houdon, 
as Mrs. Whittemore says on the same page, 
take the clay bust back to Paris and exhibit it 
in the 1786 Paris Salon. It was the plaster 
moulds taken from the moist clay bust at Mount 
Vernon that served him for all his later work 
in his Paris studio. The clay bust never left 
America. 

On the next page, Mrs. Whittemore speaks 
in sequent sentences of the Leutze-Stellwagen 
—Corcoran Gallery of Art—plaster mask of 
the Houdon Washington, as a “mask” and a 
“bust”, a careless use of words, because this 
important object is a mask or face only, lack- 
ing the entire head, neck and shoulders of a 
bust. Within three lines she mentions also 
Leutze’s “famous canvas known as ‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware’, which now hangs 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City.” To be exact, the original painting hangs 
in the Bremen Kunsthalle, Bremen, Germany, 
and Leutze’s replica is to be seen in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

We cite these facts to make it evident that 
Mrs. Whittemore is not a scholarly writer. 
George Washington in Sculpture is neverthe- 
less a really good story book. 

Witrorp S. Conrow. 
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People of the Serpent: Life and Adventure 
among the Mayas. By Edward Herbert 
Thompson. Pp. xv; 301. 19 illustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York. 1932. $3.50. 


As he informs us in the opening chapters 
of his book, Mr. Thompson went to Yucatan 
in 1885 in the position of United States Con- 
sul to Mexico. The post was secured for him 
by the good offices of the American Antiquarian 
Society and of the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard University, with the understanding that 
all spare time should be devoted to the study 
of the aboriginal remains of the country. First 
in the capacity of Consul, and later as the 
owner of a plantation harboring the famous 
ruins of Chichén Itza, he pursued this work 
for a period of over forty years. These many 
years spent among the antiquities of Yucatan 
and in close contact with the modern Indians 
obviously fit the author to write with some au- 
thority on matters pertaining to the ancieni 
Maya civilization and to the life of the country 
during the closing years of the past century. 
In fact, in a short foreword to the volume, 
the late eminent William Henry Holmes speaks 
of Mr. Thompson as “the leading authority 
on the antiquities of Yucatan”. 

In spite of the obvious fitness of the author 
to write seriously and informatively upon 
Maya civilization, the prospective reader will 
do well to note the subtitle, Life and Adven- 
ture among the Mayas, for therein is epitomized 
the content of the book. The work is, in other 
words, frankly of a popular nature and not for 
the serious, or even amateur, student of Maya 
history. When dealing with high adventure 
and the exotic life of Yucatan a generation or 
more ago, Mr. Thompson is quite at home, 
and from this aspect the book should prove 
truly engaging to one who is able to keep his 
tongue in his cheek a good part of the time. Un- 
fortunately, the author inserts a few chapters 
of a more serious nature that mar the work 
as a piece of pure fiction, and are sadly mis- 
leading in pretending to give a truthful ver- 
sion of Maya history. For example, a chapter 
dealing with the highly complicated calendat 
system of the Maya is so condensed as to be 
practically unintelligible to the casual reader, 
and results in being merely dull, not to men- 
tion the fact that highly controversial dates are 
represented as being definitely established. In 


an earlier chapter entitled 
Chanes”, 


“Landing of the 
the writer first mentions as legend- 
ary, and then proceeds to lay down as fact, 
the story of the importation of higher culture 
to the Mexican and Maya regions, a story that 
is without the slightest basis of proof and for 
the most part against all probability. 
Disregarding the few chapters of this type, 
the book is a very readable account of “life 
and adventure among the Mayas,” and should 
provide pleasant enough pastime for any one 
with a casual interest in matters of this sort. 
lor the most part, Mr. Thompson avoids the 
one unforgivable sin of popular writing, 
boring the reader; and for this he is to be 
congratulated. H. ED. 


History of Palestine and Syria. 
Olmstead. Pp. xxxii; 664. 
19 maps and plans. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 1931. $7.50. 

This work is the product of 30 years con- 
tinuous study. The author has visited all the 
localities mentioned. The most recent excava- 
tions have been utilized. The leading authori- 
ties in Biblical lands have been examined. There 
is constant reference to Scriptural data. The 
writer has left no stone unturned to get at 
source material bearing on the subject. This 
book is the best work even written on Palestine 
and Syria. 

The volume begins by describing the geo- 
logical formation of the countries studied. The 
prehistoric peoples of Palestine and Syria, as 
known from archaeology, are passed in review. 


POLLOCK. 


By A. T. 
188 illustrations. 


Their religion, customs and manners are in- 
terpreted. Light is thus thrown on the late 
comers, the Hebrews, who inherited much from 
their predecessors. The origin, religion, civil, 
political and economic conditions of the He- 
brews are vividly portrayed. The great in- 
fluence of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia 
and Macedonia upon the Israelites is fully 
shown. The general reader, student, clergy- 
man and professional scholar will find this 
work indispensable in interpreting the Bible. 

The work is fully documented and contains 
two very complete indexes. There are 188 
illustrations and 19% maps and plans which 
greatly illumine the text. It is a fine piece of 
book-making with thick paper, large type, wide 
margins and substantial cloth binding. 

GerorGE S. DUNCAN. 
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A History of Olynthus with a Prosopogra- 
phia and Testimonia. By Mabel Gude. Pp. xi; 
110. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Arci- 
aeology, No. 17. Edited by David M. Robin- 
son. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 


1933. $2.50. 


The scope of this small volume is to provide 
a literary companion to the study of the im- 
portant remains uncovered by Professor David 
M. Robinson at Olynthus. The history of 
Olynthus, especially that included between 479 
B. C. and 348 B. C., compiled from literary, 
epigraphical, papyrological, and archaeological 
evidence, forms the first and most important 
part of the study. It is followed by a Prosopo- 
graphia Olynthia including 134 names, and by 
a collection of the literary and epigraphical 
testimonia. Since Olynthus played such an im- 
portant part in the Chalcidic League, a discus- 
sion of the date of that institution is appro- 
priately added in an apppendix. We fail to 
follow Dr. Gude’s argument in favor of 382 
B. C. for the establishment of the League and 
we believe that Professor Robinson’s date, 
423-22 B. C., is preferable. The study will 
form a valuable addition to the bibliography on 
Olynthus and will prove useful to the students 
of history and of the Olynthian finds. 

GrorGE E. Mytonas. 


Art, Life, and Nature in Japan. By Masa- 
haru Anesaki. Pp. XI; 178. 44 illustrations. 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1933. $3.50. 


Too few books are written on the Orient 
purely from the point of view of ascetics, and 
too few books are written on the art and cul- 
ture of Japan, one of the major nations of the 
Far East whose asceticism and artistic efforts 
match or surpass that of any other nation of 
the world, even including China, which most 
writers would have us think was the more ar- 
tistic of these two nations. 

Professor Anesaki has taken us through the 
the art periods of Japan with unusual chapter 
headings, using for each outstanding art epoch 
that which he feels is the most vital cultural 
incentive of the every-day life of the people. 
It is interesting to note the way the author has 
interpreted the rise and fall of the Japanese 
people linked to the sobriety of art or to the 
decadent sentimentalism of art. Professor 
Anesaki’s book is one which makes one stop 
and think as to where a nation may be headed 
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in terms of its art environment. Decadent art 
has always represented a decadent period o} 
civilization, and vice versa; and the great peaks 
of art have merely heralded the decay in civ- 
ilization. It may be that humanizing art is the 
best nourishment for its worst enemy. 

Professors Anesaki’s first chapter, “Art, 
Life, and Nature in Japan,” is an interpreta- 
tion which only a few could give of the com- 
plexes of Japanese inspirations. The second 
chapter, “Art in the Home Life of the Japa- 
nese,” is a convincing dissertion of the innate 
artistic instincts of the Japanese people as a 
whole. “The Life and Art of the Court Noble,” 
his third chapter, describes a delightful period, 
irom the artist’s point of view of love and ro- 
mance, and a refined and gentle environment 
which dominated the court of Japan from about 
the eighth century to the fourteenth century. 
Professor Anesaki’s fourth chapter, “The 
lseauty of Decadent Sentimentalism,” is a short 
one in which two typical individuals of the 
time carry the burden of the double pointed 
phrasing of the heading of the chapter. “The 
Warrior's Life and Art,” as set forth in the 
fifth chapter, will be a profound surprise to 
many readers who hold fast to the idea that 
the warrior must be the brute without senti- 
ment or sense of beauty. The sixth and last 
chapter, “The Life and Art of the Bour- 
geoisie,” is an interpretation of the modern 
period of Japanese civilization with which we 
are more familiar, but a period which may not 
vet be given its just deserts. 

J. ArTHUR MacLean. 


Karanis, Topographical and Architectural 
Report of Excavations During the Scasons 
1924-28. By Arthur E. R. Boak and Enoch E. 
Peterson. Pp. vi; 69. 42 plates. Many plans and 
maps. Vol. XXV, University of Michigan 
Studies. Ann Arbor, 1931. $2. 

The book is a preliminary report on the arch- 
itecture of two areas of this important Fayyum 
site. The objects found will be dealt with in 
later publications. The earliest structures thus 
far uncovered belong to the Ptolemaic period 
and the site appears to have been abandoned 
during the fifth century A. D. The book is il- 
iustrated by 84 photographs and by plans com- 
prising 20 sheets. It is a valuable survey of the 
domestic arrangements of the inhabitants of a 
Graeco-Roman town in Egypt. 

Luptow BuLL. 

















“WONDERS OF ITALY” 


A valuable book for schools, public 
libraries, travellers, students and teachers. 


The work contains 2939 illustra- 
tions of the most inspiring 
beauty—masterpieces of art, 
cathedrals, monasteries, historic 
places, romantic landmarks 

etc. 


Each illustration is accompanied by a 
short, accurate historical description. 
Several colored plates. 





If Fate denies you the opportunity of visiting these notable places and 
seeing these works of art, enjoy them in 


“Wonders of Italy” 


We have ordered a few books from Italy in advance, so you will not have 
to wait for the order to be filled from abroad. Bound in dark blue cloth, 
stamped in gold leaf. A book you will be proud to show your friends. 
The last few copies we sold at a net loss, so the price has had to be increased 
from $7 to $9. We do not know how long we can furnish the book at this 
price, so order now as many as you can to be safe. ‘Wonders of Italy” 
makes a perfect and lasting Christmas gift. 


Now $9.00 


Special embossed leather binding, decorated in colors, $4.00 extra. 
This makes an exceptionally handsome and valuable gift. 


Note: Not carried in stock. As we import these onty on order, allow 
at least a month for delivery. 


ORDER NOW! 
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HERE IS YOUR BOOK AT LAST! 





“THE HUMANISTIC VALUE OF 


ARCHAEOLOGY” 


By 
RHYS CARPENTER, Ph.D. 


Rhys Carpenter, Professor of Archaeology in 
Bryn Mawr College, has written a book that will 
give everyone a clearer, more intensely interest- 
ing, and accurate knowledge of Archaeology than 
can be found between covers anywhere else. 


This book: answers all your questions. It tells 
you the how and why of Archaeology. You see 
the archaeologist in the field and in his study. 
You learn what the things he finds mean; and 
what the things he does not find mean. He even 
lets you into his mind, to watch him developing 
theories and testing them. The book is unique; 
and it presents not only the human values of 


archaeological science but discloses history as a 


continuing force of tremendous effect, not a mere 
statement of dead facts. 


Don’t miss this book. It is the most valuable 
and important ever written for the layman. 





$ 1.50 


10% Discount If You Order Now 
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